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Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE TAT LER: 7, 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - : - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLeR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished, Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLER ar2 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Arizona, at8 30. Preceded, at8, by 4 Friend 
tn Need. Last Matinee on Thursday, at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7%e Little French Milliner, 
atg. Preceded, at 8.15, by The Wicked Uncle. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Comedy (Panton Street)—7ie New Clown, at 9. Preceded, at 
815, by Fudged 6y Appearances. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.3v. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—4 Country Mouse, at 9. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 3. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—A Country Girl, at 8.15. Matinee every 
>aturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Sex Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7ke Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7%e Toreador, at 8. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Piv, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. Special 
2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
April 23, at 2.30. Caste, on April 26. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—7ze Degenerates, at 8.50. Preceded 
at 8.15 by Her Good Name. Matiuee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)—Favst, on Saturday, April 26, at 8. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—AMice and Men, at 8.15, Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s Theatre (Oxford Street)-D». Nola, at 8 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Sohio)—47ze You a Mason ? ato. Preceded 
at 8.15, by 4 Dangerous Ruffian. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 

Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.C.)—Jferrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A4// on Account of Eliza, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 

-Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 
Holly Tree Inn. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-BelZ, at 8.15 daily. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndhams (Charing Cross Road)—7ke End of @ Story, at 
8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Queen’s Hall (Regent Street)—London Musical Festival 
Concerts, Monday, April 28, at 8; Tuesday, April 29, at 3; 
Wednesday, April 30, at 8. 

Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 


Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.). ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.20. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Aa/lefs—‘t Les Papillons,” at 
8.15 ; ‘* Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


ton's Po vage, at 8,20, 
Matinee Ju April 23, at 


Last Matinee on 


Tuesday, 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
1o p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, ro to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 tos. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6, Sunday 2 to 6, 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every weék day, rr to 6 : admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1otor1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open ‘laily from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Bhondaye, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dust’. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2to 5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to.6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation, 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W )—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member, 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STeepHEN PHILures. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15 punctually. 


Box Office. ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


WiLL. EAR sb Oden le, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admiral ie 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Kestaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
We.l-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine. 
‘velephone, 10. 6 Winasor. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 


. VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
Z HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Innprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 

and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking), Loss of Voice, 

Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. Testimonials 

from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jetiries, Miss Maud Hoffman, 
and numerous others, 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on appbication. 


SINGING. SPEAKING, 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE CORPULENT. 
New Edition now ready. Banting’s celebrated work on 
Corpulence, 


THE RATIONAL CURE OF OBESITY. 
Being a Letter on Corpulence addressed to the Public 
By WILLIAM BANING. 

Re-edited, with’ Notes, Addenda, and a Preface by a 
Barrister. With Portrait of William Banting. 
Price One Shilling. 

Published by Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the King, 
59, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


THs RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


MistRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. By Hailiwell Sutcliffe. 
63. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Love NEver FatLetH: an Emotion Touched by 
Moralities. By Carnegie Simpson. 5s. (Houder & 
Stoughton.) 


WHEN Love FLiEes Our o' THE WINDOW. 
Merrick. 6s. (Pearson.) 


Lost Property: the Story of Maggie Cannon. By 
W. Pett Ridge. 63. (Methuen,) 


Tue Victors: a Romance of Yesterday Morning and 
this Afternoon. By Robert Barr. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Love Grown Corp. By Annie S. Swan. 5s. (Methuen.) 


Et Ompu. By W. H. Hudson. is. 6d. net. (Duch- 
worth.) 


THE GRANDMOTHER'S ADVICE TO ELIZABETH. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth.” 
2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE SIEGE OF LaDy RESOLUTE. 
6s. (Harpers.) 


Tue SHADOW OF THE ROPE. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Nat Hartowe, MounrTEBANK. 
3s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Tue Princess Inez: a Romance. 
Barbe. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 
DORA SCE ROO N 
(Mrs, Clement Shorter). 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Truth says :—‘* There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter’s THe FarHer Con- 
FESSOR." 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Undeniably powerful end 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


By Leonard 


ly Harris Dickson. 
By E. W. Hornung. 6s. 
By George R. Sims. 


By Reginald St. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL, I1., and III. of 
Wins = eee alae 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I., Il, and III, 
Price 2/C each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. III. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OF FIcE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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THE GREAT FOOTBALL MATCH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Southampton v. Sheffield United. 


A TUSSLE FOR THE BALL 


Photos by Russell 
A MAGNIFICENT “SAVE” BY ROBINSON, THE SOUTHAMPTON GOALKEEPER, WHO PLAYED IN THE MATCH WHILE SUFFERING FROM 
AN ATTACK OF INFLUENZA 
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REVIVED AT THE Im- 
PERIAL APRIL 17, 1902 


Miss Mabel Hackney 


Miss Mabel Beardsley 
Miss Dorothy Hammond 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith 
Mr. William Devereux 
Mr. T. Norman Walter 
Mr. R. C. Herz 

Mr. Arthur Seymour 
Mr. Edward O'Neill 
Mrs. Langtry 

Mr. George P, Hawtrey 
Miss Lily Grundy 

Mr, Selwyn Seymour 
Mr. Wingold Lawrence 


PRODUCED AT THE Hay- 
MARKET AUGUST 31, 1899 


THE CHARACTERS IN 
THE PLay 


The Rage for - 


Revivals 


Lady Samaurez - - 
Hon. Mrs,  Bennett- 

Boldero - - - 
Lady Stornoway - - 
Duke of Orme - - 


Miss Lily Hanbury -~ - 


Miss Lottie Venne 
Miss Dorothy Drake 
Mr, Charles Hawtrey 
Mr. Leslie Kenyon 
Mr. Harcourt Beatty 
Mr. H. de Lange - - 
Mr, George Grossmith, jun. 
Mr. Edmund Maurice- 
Mrs. Langtry - - - 
Mr. Victor Widdicombe_ - 
Miss Lily Grundy - - 


ives teen 


Istdorve de Lorano - 

4 Mr. Carl Hentsch - 

Mr. Marcus Mosenthal - 
Viscount Stornoway - 
Str William Samaures 
Mrs. Trevelyan - - 
Saunders - - - 
Una Trevelyan - - 
Footman - - - 
Khan - - - - 


ew things demonstrate the gro- 
tesque side of the oditer dicta 

of criticism so completely as play 
revivals, for the verdict of the 
theatre is so much swifter than that 
of the bookshop. To see a play 
which has been hailed as a 
masterpiece brought to life again 
at a time when its value has 
vanished ; to note, at a longer 
period, how a play which, once 
successful, has been repudiated 
critically and yet retains its hold 
on playgoers because it is instinct 
with the very genius of the stage 
—these are some of the ironic 
pleasures of watching revivals. 


Mr. Arthur Seymour - 
Mr. Frederick Calazza 


1899 AND 1902 


THE CASTS OF ‘THE DEGENERATES,” 


t the present moment there 

is quite a rage for reintro- 
ducing old friends—which is 
rather curious at the beginning 
of a new century and on the eve 
of the crowning of a new sove- 
reign. Next Saturday will be 
quite a record. In the afternoon 
we are invited to see Casée (ori- 
ginally produced on April 6, 1867) 
at the Haymarket and in the 
evening Faust at the Lyceum, 
where it was produced on De- 
cember 19, 1885. Early next 
month Mr. Charles Frohman 
will revive The Gay Lord Quex 
(originally produced at the Globe 
April 8, 1899) at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre vzce that unhappy 
experiment, Zhe Princess's 
Nose; while Mrs. Langtry has 
furbished up The Degenerates, 
which she originally gave at the 
Haymarket on August 31, 1899, 
with Mr. Charles Hawtrey as the 
Duke, and later at the Garrick 
(from which it was withdrawn on 
December 16, 1899) with Mr. 
Fred Kerr as his grace of Orme. 


f these four old stagers, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s cynical 
picture of a fastish woman will 
probably turn out to be the 
*“crockiest,” although | am not 
quite sure how the general public 
will like a reintroduction to 7he 
Gay Lord Quex. 
Mr. Grundy’s play 
has lost much in 
the three years 
that have nearly 
vanished since it 
was put on at the 
Haymarket. Things 
have changed, for 
even the war, which 
gave Mrs. Langtry 
the chance at the 
Garrick of reciting 
(in khaki) the 
“Absent - minded 
Beggar,” had not 


broken out when 
she first mounted 
the play. Is it the MISS AGNES FRASER 


cast (so distinctly As Raleigh's sweetheart in Merrie England at the Savoy 
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Playhouse. 


inferior to the original) or is it the 
texture of Zhe Degenerates that 
makes it seem so lifeless now? I 
confess I cannot quite decide, but to 
me the play seemed to have lost 
even the fascination of corruption 


which made it so notorious. 
To-day it seems thin and com- 
monplace although there are 
interesting patches in it. 


wish Mrs. Langtry would 

make more of her oppor- 
tunities in the part of the peccant 
Mrs. Trevelyan. She might 
render it human by a little more 
maternalness. As it is, she is 
neither the heartless woman nor 
the ultimately affectionate one of 
Zaza’s type. On the other hand, 
I was charmed as much as ever 
by the girlishness of Miss Lily 
Grundy as the daughter—quite 
the best thing that lady has 
yet done. 


M:: Aubrey Smith as the 

Duke is good in a sombre 
British way, but it seems in- 
credible that his grace, so 
pictured, could have becone 
attached to sucha person as Mrs. 
Trevelyan. Much more in the 
picture was the performance of 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and, ina 
different way, of Mr. Fred Kerr. 
Mr. William Devereux is much 
too melodramatic for the part of 
the blackguardly Bolivian specu- 
lator, and Mr. Edward ONeill 
is scarcely cut out to play the 
part of Sir William Samaurez. 
Mr. Grossmith is now re- 
placed, almost mimetically, as the 
“Johnnie,” Lord Stornoway, by 
Mr. Arthur Seymour, who ori- 
ginally played one of the footmen 
(there were two, by the way, in 
the original bill). The cleverest 
acting of the smaller parts is 
Mr. Herz’s jew, Mosenthal, and 
Mr. G. P. Hawtrey’s journalistic 
butler, Saunders. The _ pro- 
gramme of music, I may note, 
includes two songs by Mrs. 
Langtry’s daughter. 


he revival of Caste for the 
exploitation of Miss Marie 
Tempest as Polly serves to 
remind us how good from the 
players’ point of view Tom 
Robertson’s work remains. We 
may jeer at cup-and-saucerism, 
applaud cape and sword, and 
the problem play, alternately, but 
Caste comes round with unfailing 
vitality. It contains, of course, 
a masterly bit of character-acting 
in the shape of old Eccles and 
it is strongest in its humour, | 
look forward with interest to 
Saturday afternoon, to be fol- 
lowed by Faust at the Lyceum 
in the evening. aeViseBs 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Sveele. 

Our Photographic Competition.—I should like to remind com- 
petitors in our Kodak Compet tion, particulars of which will be 
found on page 158, that the monthly prize will be awarded to the 
sender of the 
most interesting 
photograph and 
not to the 
sender of the 
most artistic 
photograph. 
Treatment will, 
of course, count 
for something in 
determining the 
prizewinner. 
What are invited 
are not common- 
place — subjects, 
but subjects of 
an unconven- 
tional character. 


An Interest- 
ing Wedding. 
—An interesting 
Roman Catholic 
wedding took 
place at the 
Brompton Ora- 
tory last Wed- 
nesday between 
Shires .esilie 
Falkiner, Bart., 
of Annemount, 
co. Cork, and 
Miss Kathleen 
Ord - Powlett, 
elder daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Orde- 
Powlett and 


niece of Lord 


Alice Hughes 


MISS KATHLEEN ORDE-POWLETT 


Who was married to Sir Leslie Falkiner on 
Wednesday last 


Bolton. The bridesmaids were Lady Eva Cathcart, 
Miss Ivy Orde-Powlett, Miss Ermyntrude de Trafford, 
Miss Milbank, and Miss Lane-Fox, and the ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Father Charles Bowden. 


Motors at the Crystal Palace.—In the public 
trial of April 5, organised by the Automobile Club and 
the Metropolitan District Association of the C.T.C., 
the two Singer motors entered—a bicycle and a 
tricycle—were the only machines which successfully 
accomplished the complete test by climbing the hill 
each time without pedal assistance. The Singer 
bicycle showed the smallest petrol consumption in the 
above test and the tricycle proved a better hill-climber 
than all the bicycles except the Singer. 


A Kipling Story.—A South African reader 
sends me a story which seems to show that Kipling’s 
gibe at the ‘“‘flannelled fools” was not meant to be 
taken quite literally after all. A couple of months 
ago Mr. P. F., Warner, the well-known Middlesex 
cricketer, and Mr. R. F. Neilson, the Scots inter- 
national footballer, who has been doing good service 
at the front for more than two years, were intro- 
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duced to Rudyard Kipling in Cape Town. Mr. Warner was 
introduced as “ one of the flannelled fools” and Mr. Neilson as “a 
muddied oaf.” “I suppose,” said Rudyard Kipling, “that you two 
fellows feel inclined to go for me, but I still hold that sitting under a 
goal-post will not teach a man to sit a horse. Seriously,” continued 
Kipling, “1 know how many athletes have shown themselves rattling 
good soldiers during the present war. Asa matter of fact I never 
meant to refer to actual athletes at all, but merely to the large 
number of people who spend all their spare time looking at other 
men playing. However, I felt that if I did not exaggerate my 
protest would pass unheeded, and the very fact that | made so many 
people angry shows there was truth in what I said.” 


The ‘‘Smartness” of Ramsgate.—Among the guests of last 
week-end at the Granville Hotel, Ramsgate, were the Earl of 
Hardwicke, the Earl of Dudley, Lord Hyde, and Colonel] Rowley. 
The manager sends me the accompanying menu of the dinner on 
the Sunday evening: Huitres natives ; consommé Princesse, purée 
Marigny ; supréme de turbot, sauce crevette, éperlans frits, sauce 
Tartare; ris de veau A la Godard; contre filet de boeuf a la 
broche, haricots verts au beurre, pommes rissolées ; pigeons de 
Bordeaux, salade Portugaise ; asperges, sauce Hollandaise ; pouding 
Cardinal, bombe abricotine, petits choux a la créme. 2 


Dogs as Policemen.—Though the “diving dogs” of the 
Parisian river police have been rather ridiculed since they absolutely 
refused to go to the rescue of the enterprising journalist who threw 
himself into the Seine from the Pont de la Tournelle to try their 
mettle, dogs are to have another official appointment in Paris. The 
authorities at the Louvre are instituting a “ dog service ” to supplement 
the night guardians of the museum. This excellent innovation has 
been brought about by the action of an irrepressible journalist, who 
in his thirst for “ copy” hid himself in one of the Roman sarcophagi 
when the doors of the great museum closed to the public at five in 
the evening. He was not discovered, and would have remained there 
all night with the whole of the priceless collection at his mercy had 
it not been that a friend to whom he had confided his intention 
wisely informed the authorities. This fact conclusively proved the 


journalist’s contention that the place was not properly guarded, and 
the authorities for once thought it was best “to shut the stable door 
before the horse was stolen,” and so have settled that in future the 
night patrol will be accompanied by dogs who can be trusted to 
“espy strangers” as surely as did Mr. Biggar in the House of 
Commons. 


IN COPENHAGEN WAITHNG TO SEE QUEEN mLEXANDRA AND HER FATHER 


This picture shows the crowds waiting in front of the Amalienborg Palace. The dome in 


the background is the gilt cupola of Frederick Church 


UISUR Tye IGE 


Who’s Who on the Turf.—Afrofos of 
the proposition made at a recent meeting of 
the Jockey Club to abolish assumed names in 
racing, which was only defeated by the 
president’s casting vote, it is remarkable how 
many successful owners have in recent years 
run under an assumed name. Mrs. Langtry 
is, of course, ‘“‘Mr. Jersey,” Lady Meux is 
“Mr. Theobalds,” while Prince Dhuleep 
Singh’s turf name is ‘‘Mr. Five Rivers.” 
“ Mr, Manton,” as everyone knows, was the 
Duchess of Montrose, who was also occasion- 
ally known as “ Helen McGregor.” 


Permission to Advertise.—It is almost 
impossible to walk half a mile in any given 
direction in London without having a handbill 
thrust upon you. Such forms of advertise- 
ment are subject to the rigorous censorship 
of a police official, who has to decide whether 
the handbill is fit for publication; in many 
cases it is not. Quite recently an enterprising 
advertiser presented for approval a handbill 
containing a picture of a well-known master of 
hounds, under which was printed a little piece 
of the sporting gentleman’s family history 
never certainly intended for publication or to 
be made the medium of advertising a certain 
sauce. Atrociotis libels are sometimes cir- 
culated in this way without, of course, official 
sanction. The men who print them are pre- 
sumably well paid, for they run great risks ; 
they are called “snide” printers and are, as 
a rule, well known to the police. 


Train Sickness.—Most people after a 
railway journey of four or five hours feel 
somewhat weary. This feeling, according to 
the latest medical theory, is a mild form of 
rather a dangerous complaint known as train 
sickness, and in its acute form is more dan- 
gerous and more lasting in its effects than 
mal de mer. Several forms of maladies have 
been traced to train sickness, and nervous 
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disorders have frequently had their origin in 
people travelling in trains at a high rate of 
speed for long distances. The remedies sug- 
gested are somewhat of a negative character. 
The traveller is advised not to look out of the 
carriage window as watching the flying land- 
scape is supposed to have a peculiar effect 
on the brain. Sleeping in the train is stated 
to be unhealthy ; eating or drinking during a 
railway journey is not recommended. 


To a Thrush. 


{[Mr. Mullett Ellis’s magazine of original 
poetry, “‘ The Thrush,” has ceased to exist. ] 


Peace to thee, poor birdie! 
Sad that we must part! 
Thou in fashion wordy 
Used to pour thy heart 
In monthly strains of unsophisticated art. 


Brown thy paper plumage 
Fluttering in fear, 
To thy callow bloom age 
Never ventured near; 
Too short the fife thou gav’st the plodding 
sonneteer, 


Like the florid bonnets 
Worn at matinées 
Were thy piled-up sonnets, 
Yes, in many ways} 
Quite nice to see, yet tending to obscure the 
gaze. 


Like the Nasmyth hammer 
OF stout metal wrought 
Was thy forceful grammar, 
Sticking not at aught 
And crushing all with which in contact it 
was brought. 
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Like an English August 
When the summer breeze 
With a chill and raw gust 
Crashes through the trees, 
So didst thou treat thy critics in thy prefaces. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Coronation ode, 
Sentiment ideal, 
Warlike episode, 
You in your brief career unstintingly bestowed. 


As along a trellis 
Flowers are trained to grow, 
So did Mullett Ellis 
Teach the way to go, 
And showing still did shine, and shining still 
did show. 


Thou art, birdie mine, 
Dead, and that’s a fact, 
By the Philistine 
Ruthlessly attacked. 
Where is the statute book’s Wild Birds’ Pro- 


tection Act? 
Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 


From Here to Hong Kong.—Sir Henry 
and Lady Blake are looking forward to the 
coronation festivities after their long exile at 
Hong Kong, and though Lady Blake has not 
quite recovered from the strain of her Eastern 
experiences they will be seen about a good 
deal. Sir Henry himse'f, for all his sixty- 
two years and his many vicissitudes as a 
colonial governor, is still as strong physically 
as he is in character. His term at Hong 
Kong has been especially trying. War, pesti- 
lence, and massacre combined to disturb his 
ease, but as they say in his native Limerick, 
“he kem through thim all without turnin’ a 
hair.” Sir Henry’s father was a successful 
county inspector of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, familiarly known as “ Pether,” and Sir 
Henry himself got his early training as a con- 
stabulary officer and resident magistrate in the 
“disthressful counthry.” 


LORD ST. LEVEN’S BARGEMEN 


IN THEIR ST. AUBYN LIVERY 


During King Edward's recent visit to St. Michael’s Mount he was met by Lord St. Leven, attended by his crew of bargemen, who rowed his Majesty 


across from Scilly to St. Michael’s Mount 
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Long-lived Elder Brothers.—A compari- 
son has been made between the length of the 
lives of two adult brothers or two adult sisters to 
ascertain if there was a perceptible difference 
between the older and younger members of 
a pair. The figures here given represent the average of over 1,000 
cases and would seem to point to a general law. It appears that 
the average age of the older was 58°56 years, the younger brothers 
54°575, the older sisters 59°924, and the younger sisters 55°667. 
There is a difference of over four years in favour of the older 
brother or sister. This does not signify that the older brother or 
sister will survive the younger. The mean interval between the 
birth of all members of all the pairs under consideration was about 
six and a half years; therefore the older brother or sister would 
ordinarily die first though attaining a greater age. The first 
inquiry here mentioned was limited to pairs the youngest members 


Mr. Justice Grantham talks with some 
friends between the races 


of which had attained the age of 
at least twenty-one. A second 
comparison was made that in- 
cluded minors with adults; it 
gave results closely resembling 
the other. The mean excess of 
life in 3,853 pairs was 46 years. 


A Pushful Premier. — Mr. 
Seddon, the Premier of New 
Zealand, has been making a 
royal progress through the west 
coast of the South Island, says 
a Melbourne contemporary. 
Everywhere he has been ban- 
quetted and féted, and as he is 
personally known to almost every 
inhabitant over twenty years of 
age the personal element has 
largely entered into the celebra- 
tions. Once again there is a 
good deal of scepticism as to Mr. 
Seddon returning to the colony after the King’s coronation to take 
up for any length of time the position of Premier. It is believed 
that Mrs. Seddon and the family are very anxious that Mr. Seddon 
should retire from political life in New Zealand before his health is 
permanently injured, and it is thought by those that know them that 
Mrs. Seddon, when they reach England, will carry the day. 


A Flower Pot as Font.—The story of a curious discovery was told 
in the Consistory Court recently when the Rev. D. W. Duthie, rector 
of Caistor-on-Sea, Norfolk, applied for a faculty to remove a small 
font from the parish church in order to replace it by a large and 
ancient font which had been found in a cottager’s garden at Eye. A 
local clergyman discovered the font, which had been used for many 
years as a huge flower pot. Nobody knew where it came from. It 
is apparently of the sixteenth century and is decorated in the Gothic 
style, being in admirable preservation, Mr. Duthie purchased the 
font for £5. 
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THE BAR POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Mr. Rupert Gwynne with his horse, ‘‘ Pandeen, 
Light-weight Steeplechase 
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What is a ‘‘ Nicknackitorian” P—London 
shopkeepers’ slang is a dialect by itself and 
one that is always changing. What, then, is 
a “nicknackitorian” ? We know not the 
word to-day ; but looking recently through 
some old :law cases, dating about a hundred years back, it was 
found that it applied in all good faith to describe a plaintiff in 
the sheriff's court. On further search it turned out to be a piece 
of forgotten cockney slang for a dealer in bric-a-brac. The 
evidence showed that this plaintiff kept a sort of old curiosity shop 
in which he dispensed ‘“‘mummies,” poisoned arrows, the head of 
King Arthur’s spear, and a genuine manuscript of the first play acted 
by Thespis and his company in a waggon. The defendant, a 


woman, actually bought and paid for some of the rarities, but she 
died after having commissioned the embalming of an orang-outang 
to add to her collection, and for this her executors refused to pay. 


Mr. Justice Bucknill explains to a min- 
strel that he does not like the banjo 


The Origin of the Sandwich. 
—How many persons who daily 
eat sandwiches are aware that 
it is to an ancestor of the Earl 
of Sandwich that that popular 
form of food owes its name? 
The story goes that the earl in 
question was an inveterate card— 
player, and in order to avoid 
having to stop to eat he used to: 
have a slice of meat put between 
two slices of bread and eat 
these as he played. This got 
to be called a “sandwich,” but 
gradually the inverted commas. 
were dropped and the word 
became an accepted one. 


A Dead Man’s Vote.—The- 
accepted custom in the French 
Chamber of Deputies of members. 
voting for absentees sometimes. 
gives rise to curious results. A member, M. Loyer, was absent 
through illness and one of his colleagues as usual dropped a voting 
paper bearing hisname into the urn. It was subsequently discovered. 
that M. Loyer was already dead when his vote was recorded, 


winner of the Bar 


Many Happy Returns to.—Afril 23: Prince Henry of Pless, 
1861, Lord Northampton, 1851; Mr. Chauncey Depew, 1834. 
April 24; Lord Courtown, 1823 ; Lord Moncreiff, 1840; Lord 
Wendover, 1895; Mr, Cyril Maude, 1862. April 25; Princess 
Victoria of York, 1897, Lord Amherst of Hackney, 1835 ; Lord 
Westbury, 1852. April 26: Miss Lily Hanbury, 1874; Lord 
Erskine, 1895 ; The Master of Colville, 1854. April 27; King 
Otto of Bavaria, 1848; Lord Elibank, 1840; Mr. Edward 
Whymper, 1840. April 28: Lord Waterford, 1875 ; Lord Dela- 
mere, 1870; Lord Tredegar, 1830. April 29: Lady Battersea, 
Lieut.-General Sir Francis Grenfell, 1841; Lord Drogheda, 
1846, 
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Miss Dorothea Baird in “ Tattercoats.” 


Window & Grove 


Three matinées will be given at the Savoy Theatre on May 5, 6, and 7, when a new and original musical play by Alfred Scott-Gatty and N. C, Gatty, entitled Tattercoats, 
will be presented. Miss Dorothea Baird, Madame Eldée, Miss Aynsley Cook, and Mr. Richard Temple will appear, and Mr. W. H. Leslie will conduct tLe 
Savoy orchestra. The performances are in aid of a new organ at Haileybury College. About fifty people, many of whom are well known in 
London society, will take part in the chorus 
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The Hungerford ‘‘ Tuttymen.”—About 
April 24 is always a busy day at the little 
Berkshire town of Hungerford, for it is the 
annual “ Hocktide” festival. Long ago when 
Jobn of Gaunt, ‘‘ Time-honoured Lancaster ” 
as Shakspere calls him, lived and wooed the district there were granted 
to the place certain novel privileges, several of which it still enjoys. 
Amongst these remains the annual appointment of “tuttymen” to 


Hawke 


THE “TUTTYMEN” OF HUNGERFORD 


The rate collectors of Hungerford in Berkshire, who are known locally as 
“tuttymen,” have a right on April 24 in each year to claim a kiss from 
every lady in the village, and other curious privileges 


collect the “hock-penny ” rate, and these two tuttymen have special 
rights such as no other English rate collectors can claim. The word 
“tutty ” is evidently a corruption of “tithe,” and there are some 
ninety-nine persons in the town who are called “ commoners,” being 
freemen of the manor, and all these are assessable 
for the rate. 


Kissing Day at Hungerford.—The tuttymen 
rise up through many grades until they reach the 
coveted position. There is a bugler belonging to 
the place and he marches in front on the great day 
of “ Hocktide ” blowing blasts to herald the coming 
of the tuttymen. The village schoolmaster is first 
importuned by them for a day’s holiday for the 
children and a distribution of oranges and nuts 
takes place. Then the two tuttymen, carrying their 
wands of office decorated with ribbons, proceed to 
the houses of the select “ commoners ” and levy the 
rate, At each house they have the right to claim a 
kiss from every fair lady in the house, and to the 
credit of Hungerford maidens and matrons this 
claim is rarely resisted. After the collection of the 
rate the annual meeting is held in the Town Hall 
and the accounts are squared up by the officials for 
the year. There is much fun and frolic at Hunger- 
ford during this feast of ‘‘ Hocktide,” and often the 
most important men in the town undertake the 
duties of tuttymen. The photograph on this page 
shows the late tuttymen with their decorated staves 
and the bugler and mayor of the little Berkshire 
town. 


Some Lipton ‘“ Teasers.”— In clubs and places 
where they pick characters to pieces quite a number 
of Lipton “teasers” are now current. For example, 
the rumour that an august matchmaker is bent on 
providing the bachelor knight with a bride, though 
denied, is not yet wholly discredited, and the 
charming and only daughter of a brilliant and 
popular society actress is still indicated as a possible 
chatelaine of Osidge. Then the fact that Sir 
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Thomas Lipton’s name is so_ significantly 
associated with the coming “ King’s dinner” 
is responsible for a further crop of guesses, 
and the peop'e who are always ‘‘ in the know ” 
say he is sure of a coronation peerage. Out 
of this grows the parallel rumour of Cabinet opposition to commer- 
cial peerages as distinct from political rewards or aristocratic pro- 
motions. Probably these suggestions have some foundation in fact. 
The King, I am assured, is very much impressed with the way in 
which the social centre of gravity has been shifted from the 
aristocracy to the plutocracy and is rather inclined to endorse Pitt’s 
views about titles. After all, if Ministers make peers of people who 
fight hopeless constituencies or contribute largely to party funds 
there is no reason why they should hesitate to bestow a coronet on 
successful business men like Sir Thomas Lipton or Sir Ernest Cassel. 


A Soldier of Last Century.—The retirement of General O’Grady 
Haly from the command of the Canadian militia brings up reminis- 
cences of his more famous predecessor, Sir William O’Grady Haly, 
who held the same appointment nearly half a century ago. An old 
Crimean hero, Sir William was one of the bravest officers and _best- 
hated men of his day and generation. When he was colonel of the 
old 47th his regiment was the crack corps on parade; but the 
defaulter sheet was always appalling, even his officers were in danger 
of daily arrest, and one was actually ‘‘ shopped ” for caricaturing the 
colonel as cuésinier des champignons. Marshal Canrobert thought 
so much of the hot-tempered Irishman that he presented him with 
a handsome sword-knot, whereby hangs a tale. 


The Duke and the Martinet.—Haly wore the marshal’s gift at 
inspection after the troops came home in 1858, and was floored by 
the Duke of Cambridge with the observation, “ Your regiment, sir, 
is perfect ; the only thing I can find fault with is your own sword- 
knot.” It was not according to regulations. But there was worse 
to follow. The band of the 47th, in playing the brigade past, chose 
some classic tune that sent a shiver through the Guards, and the 
Duke sternly gave the order to ‘Send Haly’s d d flute players 
off the field and get up a band!” So the martinet had the happi- 
ness of hearing his beauties played past by Roscommon militiamen 
to the tune of “ Paddy, now can’t ye be aisy.” 


Pianoforte Makers to the King.—Messrs. S. and P. Erard, the 
well-known pianoforte makers of 18, Great Marlborough Street, who 
have held royal warrants since the reign of George III. and have 
recently been honoured with special warrants of appointment to the 
King and Queen Alexandra, have now been honoured by special 
warrant of appointment to the Princess of Wales. 


ON A SOUTH AFRICAN OSTRICH FARM 


These young chicks are worth £4 apiece 
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Coronation Military Arrangements.—The 
command of the 45,000 or 50,000 troops who 
will take part in the coronation is now definitely 
settled, and according to expectation in mili- 
tary circles the officer chosen is General 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. His Royal 
Highness has had considerable experience in 
ceremonial work of this nature, work which 
is in its way as harassing as much of the duty 
which has fallen to the lot of officers in the 
field. However unfamiliar he may be with 
some of the details there is no likelihood of a 
hitch, for Major-General Trotter, the officer 
commanding the home district, is quite a 
veteran by this time in the ceremonial world. 
The funeral of Queen Victoria gave General 
Trotter an opportunity of learning the exact 
requirements in London of a very large body 
of troops, and since then he has had, amongst 
other things, the hand- 
ling of the troops for a 
presentation of colours 
to the Scots Guards by 
the King and two state 
openings of Parliament, 
small affairs compared 
with the coronation but 
still affording valuable 
experience. 


The Duke’s Helpers. 
—The other officers who, 
with the Duke and 
General Trotter, are at 
the head of the corona- 
tion military arrange- 
ments are Major-General 
Mackinnon, C.B., Cap- 
tain R. E. Wemyss, 
M.V.O., R.N., Major E. 
E. Carter, and Captain 
and Brevet-Major A. C. 
Waterfield. General 
Mackinnon, although he 
failed to secure the 
coveted post of Commis- 
sioner for the City Police, 
will have a fine oppor- 
tunity of doing good 
work ; Captain Wemyss 
will be remembered as 
commander of the Ophir 
on her memorable 
voyage; Major Carter, 
who is an Army Service 
Corps officer, belongs to 
the headquarters staff of 
the army, being one of 
the deputy assistant- 
quartermaster - generals ; 
Major Waterfield, who 
belongs to the Indian 
Staff Corps, has a good 
fighting record, having 
served in the Hazara Expeditions of 1888 
and 1891, the relief of Chitral in 1895, and 
as assistant political and intelligence officer 
with the Malakand Field Force in 1897. 


To 


A Wonderful Military Family.—It would 
be difficult to surpass or, indeed, to equal the 
services of the Cooper family on behalf of 
their King and country. It is only a few 
weeks since the officer who may be called the 
head of the family died. This was Lieut.- 
Colonel the Right Hon. E, H. Cooper, 
H.M.L. for the county of Sligo, who served 
with the 7th Hussars in the Crimea, and ex- 
changed into the Grenadier Guards. His son, 
Major F. E. Cooper, who entered the Royal 
Artillery in 1878, had a fine record before he 
died of enteric at Mooi River in May, 1900. 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


The major’s brother, Lieut.-Colonel R. J. 
Cooper, joined the Grenadier Guards in 1880 
and was transferred to command the Ist Bat- 
talion Irish Guards’ on May 2, 1900. He 
served in the Egyptian War of 1882 and has 
had plenty of hard work in South Africa. The 
late Major Cooper’s son, B. E. Cooper, has 
this year joined the Royal Military Academy 
as acadet. So much for the first part of the 
Cooper services. 


Father and Son as Colonels.-- Colonel 
Joshua Cooper, brother of Colonel E. H. 
Cooper, joined the 7th Royal Fusiliers in 1850 


MR. A. DORRIEN-SMITH AND HIS TWO SONS 


whom the King paid a visit lately at the Scilly Isles 


and commanded the 2nd Battalion for ten years, 
retiring in 1873. He served in the Crimean 
War and received the clasps for Inkerman 
and Sebastopol. He was present at the 
memorable attacks on the Redan on June 18 
and September 25. Colonel Cooper was 
recommended for the Victoria Cross for carry- 
ing a message under a very heavy fire, an 
act for which he volunteered. He _ served 
during the latter part of the Indian Mutiny 
and also in the Fenian raid in Canada. His 
son, Lieut.-Colonel E. J. Cooper, joined his 
father’s old regiment in 1877 and now com- 
mands the Ist Battalion of that famous regi- 
ment. He served up the Nile as aide-de- 
camp to the general officer commanding the 
frontier field force during the operations in 
1886-7. During the present war he has done 
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splendid service, having been present at, 
half-a-dozen battles and the relief of Lady- 
smith. He has been mentioned in despatches, 
has received the D.S.O., and possesses the 
medal and clasps for Cape Colony, Tugela 
heights, relief of Ladysmith, Orange Free 
State, and the Transvaal. Another of 
Colonel Joshua Cooper’s sons, Captain R. W. 
Cooper, served in the South Cork Militia from 
1879-96, while a third son, Lieutenant M. H. 
Cooper, R.N., was killed while leading an 
attack on a slave dhow on the East Coast of 
Africa in 1888. 


Cooper of the Highlanders.—Another 
gallant member of the family was Colonel 
R. A. Cooper, who joined the 93rd High- 
landers in 1853. He was present at the 
Alma and Balaclava, shared in the expedition 
to the Sea of Azoy, and 
was present at the cap- 
ture of Kertch and 
Yenikale, carrying the 
regimental colour in all 
these actions. During 
the Indian Mutiny he 
was severely wounded at 
the storming of the Se- 
cunderbagh. He was 
the first officer to enter 
the breach there, and 
was one of the three 
officers elected and voted 
for by the other officers 
for the V.C. He subse- 
quently saw much further 
service in the Mutiny, 
including the relief of 
Lucknow, and his love 
of army work did not 
cease until he died in 
1890. His son, E. H. 
S. Cooper, joined the 
4oth Company Imperial 
Yeomanry in 1900. He 
was severely wounded at 
Rustenburg and died of 
enteric in January, 1901. 
Two other sons, R. W. 
Cooper and C. F. H. 
Cooper, also joined the 
4oth Company, and both 
possess the medal and 
clasp for Cape Colony. 
Still another member of 
the family, W. S. Cooper, 
joined the 3rd Battalion 
of the Buffs in 1861 and 
retired in 1866, He 
died in 1880. In all, 
therefore, we get thirteen 
members of the Cooper 
family who during the 
last half-century have 
done a wonderful amount of service for the 
British Empire, a dozen of them, exclusive of 
the naval officer, having devoted their energy 
and ability to the army. As this brief record 
shows the traditions of the Cooper family are 
likely to be well maintained in years to come. 


W, & D, Downey 


The King’s Guards of Honour. — No 
country in the world can surpass the splen 
dour of Edward VII.’s public appearances. 
By this time Londoners are familiar with the 
magnificence of the state opening of Parlia- 
ment and the brilliance of the levées held by 
the King. Twice his Majesty has opened 
Parliament in person and twice he has held 
levées at St. James’s Palace. These latter 
functions afford a spectacle the brilliance and 
attraction of which could scarcely be excelled. 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


IX. 

EO of the social changes which most im- 

presses me is the decay of intellectual 
cultivation. This may sound paradoxical in 
an age which habitually talks so much a¥out 
Education and Culture ; but I am persuaded 
that it is true. Dilettantism is universal, and 
a smattering of erudition, infinitely more 
offensive than honest and manly ignorance, 
has usurped the place which was formerly 
occupied by genuine and liberal learning. My 
own view of the subject is probably tinged by 
the fact that I was born a Whig and brought 
up in a Whiggish society ; for the Whigs 
were rather specially the allies of learning, 
and made it a point of honour to know, 
though never to parade, the best that has been 
thought and written. Very likely they had 
no monopoly of culture, and the Tories were 
just as well-informed. But aman “belongs to 
his belongings” and one can only describe what 
one has seen ; and here the contrast between 
Past and Present is palpable enough. I am 
not now thinking of professed scholars and 
students, such as Lord Macaulay and Sir 
Charles Bunbury, or of professed bluestock- 
ings, such as Barbarina Lady Dacre and 
Georgiana Lady Chatterton ; but of ordinary 
men and women of good family and good 
position who had received the usual educa- 
tion of their class and had profited by it. 

Mr. Gladstone used to say that in his 
schooldays at Eton it was possible to learn 
much or to learn nothing, but it was not 
possible to learn superficially. And one saw 
the same in after life. What people professed 
to know they knew. The affectation of culture 
was despised and ignorance, where it existed, 
was honestly confessed. For example, every- 
one knew Italian but no one pretended to 
know German. I remember men who had 
never been to a University but had passed 
straight from a Public School to a Cavalry 
Regiment or the House of Commons, and who 
yet could quote Horace as easily as the present 
generation quotes Kipling. These people in- 
herited the traditions of Mrs. Montagu, who 
“vindicated the genius of Shakspere against 
the calumnies of Voltaire,” and they knew 
the greatest poet of all time with an absolute 
ease and familiarity. They did not trouble 
themselves about various readings and 
corrupt texts and difficult passages. They 
had nothing in common with that true father 
of all Shaksperean criticism, Mr. Curdle 
in Vicholas Nickleby, who had written a 
treatise on the question whether Juliet’s 
nurse’s husband was really ‘a merry 
man” or was only so described by the affec- 
tionate partiality of his widow. But they 
knew the whole mass of the plays with a 
broad and generous intimacy ; their speech 
was saturated with the immortal diction, 
and Hamlet’s speculations were their nearest 
approach to metaphysics. 

Broadly . speaking, all educated people 
knew the English poets down to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Byron and Moore 
were enjoyed with a sort of furtive and 
fearful pleasure ; and Wordsworth was tole- 
rated. Everyone knew Scott’s novels by 
heart, and had his or her favourite heroine 
and hero. 


. 


Then again all educated people knew 
history in a broad and comprehensive way. 
They did not concern themselves about ethno- 
logical theories, influences of race and climate 
and geography, streams of tendency, and the 
operation of unseen laws; but they knew all 
about the great people and the great events of 
time. They were conversant with all that 
was concrete and ascertainable ; and they 
took sides as eagerly and as definitely in 
the strifes of Yorkist and Lancastrian, Pro- 
testant and Papist, Roundhead and Cavalier, 
as in the controversies over the Reform Bill or 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Then again all educated people knew the 
laws of architecture and of painting; and 
though it must be confessed that in these 
respects their views were not very original 
still they were founded on first-hand knowledge 
of famous models, and though conventional 
were never ignorant. 

But it will be said that all this represents 
no very overwhelming mass of culture, and 
that, if these were all the accomplishments 
which the last generation had to boast of 
their successors have no reason to dread 
comparison. 

Well, I expressly said that I was not de- 
scribing learned or even exceptionally well- 
read people, but merely the general level ot 
educated society ; and that level is, I am 
persuaded, infinitely lower than it was in 
former generations. Of course there are 
instances to the contrary which perplex and 
disturb the public judgment and give rise to 
the delusion that this is a learned age. Thus 
we have in society and politics such scholars 
as Lord Acton and Lord Milner and Mr. 
Asquith; but then there have always been 
some scholars in public life, so there is 
nothing remarkable in the persistence of the 
type ; whereas, on the other hand the system 
of smattering and top-dressin, which pervades 
Universities and Public Schools produces an 
ever-increasing crop of gentlemen who, like 
Mr. Riley in The Mill on the Floss, have 
brought away with them from Rugby or Balliol 
a general sense of knowing Latin though their 
comprehension of any particular Latin is not 
ready. 

It is, I believe, generally admitted that we 
speak French less fluently and less idio- 
matically than our fathers. The ‘‘barbarous 
neglect” of Italian, which used to rouse 
Mr. Gladstone’s indignation, is now com- 
plete ; and an even superstitious respect for 
the German language is accompanied by a 
curicus ignorance of German literature. I 
remember an excellent picture in Punch 
depicting that ideal representative of skin- 
deep culture—the Rev. Robert Elsmere— 
on his knees before the sceptical squire, 
“Pray, pray, don’t mention the name of 
another German writer or I shall have to 
resign my living.” 

Then again as regards women, of whom, 
quite as much as of men, I was thinking 
when I described the culture of bygone 
society. Here and there we see startling 
instances of erudition which throw a reflected 
and undeserved glory upon the undistin- 
guished average. Thus we have seen a lady 
Senior Wrangler and a lady Senior Classic, 
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and I myself have the honour of knowing a 
sweet girl graduate with golden hair who 
got two firsts at Oxford. 

The face of the earth is covered with 
girls’ high schools, and women’s colleges 
standing where they ought not. I am told, 
but do not know, that girl undergraduates 
are permitted to witness physiological experi- 
ments in the torture-dens of science; anda 
complete emancipation in the matter of read- 
ing has introduced women to regions of 
thought and feeling which in old days were 
the peculiar domain of men. The results are 
not far to seek, 

One lady boklly takes the field with an 
assault on Christianity, and her apparatus of 
belated criticism and second-hand learning 
sets all society agape. Another fills a novel 
with morbid pathology, slays the villain by 
heart disease, and makes the heroine interest- 
ing with phthisis ; and people, forgetting Mr. 
Casaubon and Clifford Gray, exclaim, “ How 
marvellous’! This is, indeed, original research.” 
A third, a fourth, and a fifth devote them- 
selves to the task of readjusting the relation 
of the sexes, and fill their passionate volumes 
with seduction and lubricity. And here, again, 
just because our mothers did not traffic in 
these wares, the undiscerning public thinks 
that it has discovered a new vein of real 
though unsavoury learning, and ladies say, 
“It is not exactly a pleasant book, but one 
cannot help admiring the power.” 

Now I submit that these abnormalities are 
no substitute for decent and reasonable culture. 
Pedantry is not learning, and a vast deal of 
specialism, “ mugged up,” as boys say, at the 
British Museum and the London Library, may 
co-exist with a profound ignorance of all that 
is really worth knowing. It sounds very in- 
tellectual to theorise about the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, and to scoff at St. John’s 
“senile iterations and contorted metaphysics ” ; 
but when a clergyman read St. Paul’s eulogy 
on Charity instead of the address at the end 
of a wedding one of his hearers said, ‘‘ How 
very appropriate that was ! where did you get 
it from ?” 

We all can patter about Bacon’s influence 
on The Merry Wives of Windsor, and ran- 
sack our family histories for the original of 
“Mr. W. H.” But when Cymdeline was put on 
the-stage society was startled to find that the 
title-7é/e was not a woman’s. A year or two 
ago some excellent scenes from Jane Austen’s 
novels were given in a Belgravian drawing- 
room, and a lady of the highest notoriety, 
enthusiastically praising the performance, 
inquired who was the author of the dialogue 
between Mr. and Mrs, John Dashwood, and 
whether he had written anything else. 

I have known in these later years a judge 
who had never seen the view from Richmond 
Hill; a publicist who had never heard of 
Lord Althorp; and an authoress who knew 
nothing about Izaak Walton. But probably 
the most typical illustration of modern culture 
was the reply of a lady who had been enthus- 
ing over the Wagnerian cycle, and when I 
asked her to tell me quite honestly, as between 
old friends, if she really enjoyed it, replied, 
“Oh yes. I think one likes Wagner—doesn’t 
one?” 
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Lajayette 
THE COUNTESS SPENCER 


Is the wife of Earl Spencer—‘‘ The Red Earl ”—whom she married in 1858, and a daughter of the late Mr. Frederick Seymour. 
Lady Spencer has no children, and the heir to the earldom is her husband’s half-brother, Mr. Robert Spencer, M.P. 
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A Famous Vicereine.—Lady Spencer, 
whose portrait appears on page 135, was one 
of three sisters, two of whom are now dead, 
the late Lady Clifden and the late Lady 
Charles Bruce. All were very handsome 
women with a marked family likeness, and 
Lady Spencer, the only surviving sister, is a 
true type of the “grande dame” of the mid- 
Victorian era. She is tall and stately, most 
dignified in her movements, and formerly had 
the reputation of being one of the best-dressed 
women in London, Earl Spencer has been 
twice Viceroy of Ireland, and his wife proved 
such an able helpmeet in his arduous duties 
that she received the nickname of ‘“ Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen.” Lord 
Spencer's favourite 
home, Althorp Park, 
is of course haunted, 
but the ghost takes 
no form of headless 
lady or great lord 
but assumes _ the 
shape of a groom, 
dressed in stable- 
man’s breeches, 
gaiters, and cap, and 
in his wanderings 
carries a stable lan- 
tern, presumably to 
light him on his way. 


A Papal Duke in 
the Midlands.—The 
recent death of Mr. 
John Hornyold of 
Blackmore Park and 
Hanley Castle, Wor- 
cestershire, a much- 
respected Roman 
Catholic squire of 
ancient lineage, has 
set people wondering 
whether his son and 
successor, who for 
some years past has 
dubbed himself by 
the sounding title of 
the ‘ Duke Gandolfi,” 
will be content as his father was to sink his 
Italian dignities and settle down on his broad 
acres as an English squire. The late Mr. 
Hornyold was the undoubted representative of 
the noble Genoese house of Gandolfi, Counts 
of Gazelli, but he had the good sense not to 
use his foreign titles in England. His eldest 
son, however, unable to wait until he should 
succeed his father in the ordinary course of 
nature, purchased from Pope Leo XIII. a 
brand-new Roman marquisate and some 
years later a dukedom, and has been insisting 
ever since that all and sundry should address 
him by his ducal title. 


MISS RUBY SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Whose marriage with Mr. Ben Bathurst took 
place yesterday 
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“Don’t say ‘ Your Grace.’ ”—The ‘ Duke 
Gandolfi” is related through his mother, who 
was a granddaughter of the 16th Lord 
Stourton, to many noble Catholic families, 
and his insistence on the recognition of his 
papal dignities in England has long been a 
source of merriment to his numerous relatives. 
The story is told how he once paid a visit to 
a noble kinsman in Yorkshire, and in his 
horror at finding that his host had strictly 


Photos by Russelt 


charged his servants not to call the visitor 
“your grace ” left the house by the first avail- 
able train. A Catholic dame of high degree, 
who persisted in addressing him as “ Mr. 
Charles Hornyold,” was sternly warned that 
by ignoring his papal rank she was incurring 
heavy spiritual penalties, if not the greater 
excommunication itself. 


The Point of the Joke.—The joke of the 
position is that, of course, as most people 
know, no rank or title obtained by British 
subjects, by purchase or otherwise, from 
foreign sovereigns is recognised in this 


THE HON. A. PB. BATHURST 


Lord Bathurst’s brother, who was married 
yesterday 
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country except by the express permission of 
the Crown. Mr. Charles Hornyold in so far 
as he is an Englishman is Mr. Charles 
Hornyold, “that and nothing more,” and if 
he aspires to present himself at Court on 
succeeding to his paternal estates it is to be 
feared that he will find the foreign dignities. 
on which he sets such store politely but 
very effectually ignored at the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office. 


A Lothian Marriage.—Lady Helen Kerr, 
who changed her condition but not her name 
the other day on her marriage to her cousin, 
Major ‘Freddie ” Kerr, a distinguished and 
popular officer of the 
Gay Gordons, is the 
fourth of the late 
Lord Lothian’s six 
daughters, of whom 
three are now mar- 
ried. The wedaing 
took place in the 
Duke of Buccleuch s 
private chapel in Dal- 
keith Park, and was 
a pretty function, 
though very quiet. 
The state of health of 
the bride’s brother, 
the present Lord 
Lothian, precluded 
any idea of festivities, 
and Newbattle Ab- 
bey, from which the 
wedding took place, 
is in a more or less 
dismantled and shut- 
up state as it has been 
ever since the death 
of the last marquis. 


On the Riviera. 
—Lawn tennis is one 
of the great amuse- 
ments on the Riviera, 
and the creation of 
a new club at Men- 
tone has been quite 
an event of the season. The courts are 
situated in one of the loveliest spots in the 
midst of a garden of palms and mimosas and 
orange and lemon trees, and the view of the 
surrounding hills is exceptionally lovely. The 
official opening of the pavilion was attended 
by the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who drove over from Cannes on 
her automobile, the Princess Ourousoff, wife 
of the Russian ambassador in Paris, M. 
Biovés, the mayor, and all the rank and 
fashion of Mentone. The photograph shows 
the match between Mentone, represented by 
M. le Maire, and Nice, by M. Casdagli. 


THE 


MOST PICTURESQUE LAWN 


TENNIS GROUND 
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Waterloo Chamber.—For the future the 
Waterloo Chamber at Windsor Castle is to be 
used as a dining-room for big dinner parties 
which are not big enough to require the enor- 
mous length of St. George’s Hall; for this 
purpose it has been installed with the electric 
light. Five huge electric suns fixed in the 
ceiling and shaded by huge flowers of cut 
glass, four standards of brass 9 ft. high, each 
bearing six lamps, four standards not so tall 
placed on the carved screens over the two 
great east and west doors, and four many- 
branched lustres projecting from the wall will 
furnish a flood of light sufficient to illuminate 
every corner of this large and naturally dark 


apartment. The centre of the room is occu-  @) 
pied by an enormous telescope table of thir- j 
teen leaves, each leaf being supported by | 
four legs. This will seat about fifty people 
comfortably. The table, however, can be § us 
drawn out to its full length when it is wanted §) 
for a great state banquet in St. George’s Hall, 
and then it will seat 180. In the late Queen’s 
9) 
®) 
(9 
Sy) 


THE CZARINA’S ELDER CHILDREN 


The Grand Duchess Olga, the Grand Duchess Tatiana, and the Grand 
time a permanent stage was erected in this room for theatrical 
exhibitions, but this has been removed, and now the apartment, 
which was originally intended as a picture gallery, looks like a large 
and magnificent dining-room with the peculiarity that there are no 
windows, only skylights. 

Grand Vestibule.—No portion of Windsor Castle has undergone 
amore complete change than what is styled the grand vestibule— 
that is the large space, part gallery, part landing, and part ante- 
room—which is at the top of the grand state staircase and leads 
In 1887 the Jubilee presents 


into various principal apartments. 
under 


were deposited here, some in high oak glazed cabinets, some 
glass shades, some in glazed cases of black wood, some standing 


Duchess Marie 
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just as they were. They were all crowded together to 
economise space—ostrich fans and silver ships, china 
vases and illuminated addresses—just as in a museum, 
and there was only a narrow pathway left. Later 
the museum-like effect was increased by the addition 
of other presents—Diamond Jubilee ones for instance— 
until all the vacant corners were filled up. The whole 
of these have been removed. Suitable articles have been 
used to decorate the living rooms, the rest have been 
sent to South Kensington and other places. The black 
cases have all been moved ; the oak ones standing 
against the walls remain but are now filled with ancient 
arms arranged to match the trophies over the staircase. 
In each corner stands a captured Arab banner, including 
the black flag of the Khalifa. 


Princess Victoria.—It is not generally known that the second 
daughter of the King is the one who possesses the most character 
—as it is generally called—and will. She it was in former days 
when the Queen and her daughters used to go out on excursions 
together who kept the time, knew the route, and on occasion had 
full information with regard to the departure and arrival of trains. 
Her readiness and quickness of perception and action have enabled 
her to be of incalculable service to her mother for years. The 
full amount of her usefulness will never be entirely known and 
cannot be properly appreciated, but her hand may be felt continually 
around the throne, and the general result of her interposition is to: 
make things easier. 
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A Good-looking Trio.—lIt is difficult to 
believe that Viscountess Coke has been 
married twenty-three years and that she has 
ason who came of age last year, but these 
are stern facts although apparently contra- 
dicted by her youthful and handsome appear- 
ance. She is one of a trio of good-looking 
sisters, daughters of the late Lord Annaly, 
who married respectively the late Lord 
Inchiquin, Viscount Coke, and Lord Percy 
St. Maur. Lady Coke is an expert skater 
and is well known at Niagara and Prince’s for 
her graceful performance on the ice as well as 
for the originality and beauty of her costumes, 
many of which she designs herself. Lord 
Coke, who by the way pronounces his name 
“Cook,” has seen a good deal of active ser- 
vice, for he served in the Egyptian Campaign 
and the Suakin Expedition. He left the 
army some years ago. His eldest son is a 
lieutenant in the Scots Guards, of which Lord 
Coke was _ formerly 
colonel. His second 
son’s tastes incline rather 
to a seafaring life, and 
he is a midshipman on 
board H.M.S. Jmpla- 
cable, 


Twins of the Peer- 
age.—There isa homely 
old adage, “A miss is 
as good as a mile,” but 
in the case of twins, 
where one brother, the 
junior perhaps by a few 
minutes, finds himself a 
younger son of no ac- 
count and his brother 
possibly a duke or 
belted earl, the position 
is rather trying, the 
“miss” being so slight 
a one that it is difficult 
for him to realise that 
his position is so different 
from that of the elder 
twin. There is at least 
one English dukedom to 
which the heir-presump- 
tive is a twin. Lord 
Percy St. Maur, — the 
heir-presumptive to the 
Duke of Somerset, is 
twin with Lord Ernest 
St. Maur. There are 
no twins amongst the 
members of the Royal 
Family in England, but 
the King’s niece, Princess Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, daughter of the late Empress 
Frederick, is the proud mother of no less than 
two pairs of twins, for whom a wag on the 
Stock Exchange suggested the names of “ Bear 


and Forbear ” and “ Max and Climax.”? The 
elder pair are five years of age. 
The Lambton Twins.—The Earl of 


Durham is the only twin who is at the 
present time the head of a great house. He 
is one of 'a number of brothers and sisters, 
and his twin brother, the Hon. Frederick 
Lambton, is the member for South Durham 
and married three years earlier than the earl. 
Another twin earl is Lord Malmesbury, who 
is only twenty-nine. His twin is Mr. Alex- 
ander Charles Harris. 


‘“The Heavenly Twins.”—The most beau- 
tiful twin girls that society has known were the 
lovely young daughters of Consuelo Duchess 
of Manchester ; sadly enough they both died 


Is the third son of the Earl of Erne. 
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in their teens. Lady Alice lived to grow up 
into maidenhood and had just begun to taste 
the pleasures that belong to a_ beautiful 
débutante when the scourge of consumption 
ended her bright young life in spite of the 
fact that her mother tried everything that 
might save her; her winters were spent at 
St. Moritz, and there she died just two years 
ago. Her twin, Lady Mary, who died still 
younger, was with her at the wedding of Lady 
Wolverton early in 1885, when the two girls 
were nicknamed “ The Heavenly Twins ” on 
account of their attractive appearance, and 
died just a couple of months later. Photo- 
graphs of most of the twins of the peerage 
will be found on pages 14o and 141. 


THE HON. ARTHUR CRICHTON 


The Vivian Sisters.—Another pair of 
charming twins are the Queen’s maids of 
honour, Lord Vivian’s sisters ; they made their 
début at the Belgian Court, where they were 
greatly admired. They are one-and-twenty 
years old and are kinswomen to the other 
Vivian twins, Lord Swansea’s daughters, 
the Misses Alberta Diana and Alexandra 
Gladys Vivian. These twins, who were just 
eighteen this year, are godchildren of the 
King and Queen. Rather curiously in both 
the Vivian families there is a Violet and an 
Alexandra. Still another pair of twin sisters 
are the Ladies Mary and Isabel Browne, 
daughters of the widowed Marchioness of 
Sligo; they are lively, pretty Irish girls 
and have been out a season or so, Their 
mother was the third wife of the third 
marquis, a daughter of Vicomte de Peyronnet, 
and both the Ladies Browne bear the name 
of Peyronnet, one being the Lady Mary Isabel 
and the other the Lady Isabel Mary. 
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He is in the 3rd Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders 
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The Egerton Twins.—A pair ot notable 
twins still in the nursery are the lovely little 
sons of Sir Philip and Lady Grey Egerton. 
Philip le Malpas Wayne, who will be seven 
next April, will succeed to his father’s title and 
position (the Grey Egertons are one of the 
very old English families), and his twin is 
Rowland le Belward, who will be plain Mr. 
all the days of his life. Lady Grey Egerton 
is one of the beautiful Americans who have 
married English noblemen, and her twin boys 
are singularly handsome, graceful children. 
It would seem that as a rule twins are of the 
same sex, but there is one boy and girl pair 
in the peerage, Lord Stalbridge’s children. 
Mr. Hugh Grosvenor is his father’s heir and 
is one-and-twenty, whilst his twin sister, 
Blanche, entered the bonds of matrimony last 
summer and is now the wife of Captain 
Holford of the 7th Hussars. Lord Stalbridge 
is, of course, a member of the Duke of West- 
minster’s family, which 
is a very large one 
when the various cousins 
and kinsfolk are included, 


Countess of Selkirk. 
—The Countess of Sel- 
kirk is the last countess 
of that title, which has 
existed since the time of 
Charles I. Now it is 
dormant and is claimed 
by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. If, however, the 
latter made good his 
claim the earldom would 
only be extinguished 
completely in the duke- 
dom. Lady Selkirk is 
the aunt of Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton and of 
Lady Romilly. She is 
fortunate in not being 
troubled with nervous 
terrors as her friends 
said when she took the 
so - called “haunted 
house in Berkeley 
Square” and undertook 
to clear its reputation, 
which she did most 
thoroughly. The fact is 
that she is brave, sin- 
cere, and believing, and 
has no storehouse of 
imaginary fears. She is 
in the prime of life and 
has a personal charm 
which endears her to many friends. 


Lafayette 


Earldom of Selkirk.—The claim of the 
Duke of Hamilton to the earldom of Selkirk 
is a complicated and essentially Scotch one. 
Briefly the original Earl of Selkirk on being 
created Duke of Hamilton resigned his digni- 
ties to the Crown (a thoroughly Scotch pro- 
ceeding and not known in England) and 
obtained a new patent of creation which 
provided that the earldom of Selkirk should 
not descend with the dukedom but should go 
to the second or younger sons and stand by 
itself. The grant further contained the pro- 
vision that on the extinction of the lines of the 
younger sons the earldom should go to the 
first earl’s male heirs. To the lay mind it 
seems as if the original idea was that the 
dukedom and earldom should never be united 
and that therefore the duke’s heir-presumptive 
has a better claim, But that is a question 
for the lawyers. 
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LADY COKE 


The wife of Lord Coke, the Earl of Leicester’s eldest son. Sheis a sister of Lord Annaly 
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TWINS OF THE PEERAGE 
Earldoms Missed by Five Minutes. 


Siva 
Alice Hughes 
THE HON. DOROTHY VIVIAN 


Who with her twin sister is one of the Queen’s maids of 


Alice Hughes 


THE MAID OF HONOUR TWINS 


The Hon. Violet Vivian, one of Lord Vivian's twin sisters 


honour 


Alice Hughes 
ANOTHER PAIR OF VIVIAN TWINS 


LADY GREY EGERTON AND HER TWIN SONS 
Philip and Rowland, born April 4, 1895 


Lord Swansea's sisters, the Hon. Alberta and Alexancra Vivian 
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Lafiyette Speaight 
THE EARL OF DURHAM THE EARL OF DURHAM’S TWIN BROTHER 
The most notable twin of the peerage The Hon. F. W. Lambton, M.P. for the S.E. division of Durham 


Byrne & Co. Lyrne & Co. 


ONE OF THE DALHOUSIE TWINS THE OTHER DALHOUSIE TWIN 


The Hon. Ronald Ramsay, younger brother of Lord Dalhousie The Hon. Charles Fox Maule Ramsay 


Elliott & Fry Maia i ee Me Ba deed 
ANOTHER TWIN EARL—Lorc Malmesbury LORD MALMESBURY'S TWIN BROTHER 
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Lord High Commissioner.—The Earl of 
Leven and Melville, who has again been 
appointed Lord High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, holds his 
court at the palace of Holyrood House, and 
for a fortnight the historic old pile is the scene 
of dinner parties and evening receptions and 
levées. The private rooms of the King and 
Queen and the Prince Consort are not used 
and are kept just as they were left on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s last visit. Lord 
Leven is a very rich man and need be, for the 
allowance of £2,000 does not nearly cover all 
the expenses which the fortnight’s entertain- 
ing by the Lord High Commissioner entails ; 
he has to add considerably to that sum out of 
his own pocket. Lord Leven is one of the 
partners in the rich banking house of Deacon, 
and though he does not own a great deal of 
land either in Scotland or England he has a 
nice small property in Nairnshire. He repre- 
sents two distinct families the Leslies and the 
Melvilles. 


A “Saintly” Peer.—The King’s visit to 
Lord St. Leven’s castle on St. Michael’s 
Mount is not the first visit that has been paid 
by English royalty though it is the first 
that has been paid by his Majesty. Queen 
Victoria visited the rock in 1846, and the 
print of her foot where she stepped ashore on 
the pier is marked by a tablet of brass. The 
Mount has been in possession of this family 
for over two centuries. The rock is 250 ft. 
high from the level of the sea. Lord St. 
Leven, by the way, helps to perpetuate the 
memory of no less than three saints in his 


Speaight 


LADY HONOR WARD 
The elder daughter of the Earl of Dudley 


name, style, and 
title—St. Aubyn, 
St. Levan, and St. 
Michael. He is the 
son of Edward St. 
Aubyn, Ist baronet 
of the new creation 
of 1866. The former 
creation became 
extinct on the death 
of Sir John, 5th 
baronet of that 
creation, August 10, 


1839. 


The Owner of 
Bridgewater 
House.—The Earl 
of Ellesmere, who 
is entertaining for 
the Newmarket 
spring meeting, is 
the owner of the 
estates of the 
famous Duke of 
Bridgewater, - who 
cut his living ex- 
penses down . to 
£400 a year in 
order that he might 


have funds~- for 
carrying out his 
great schemes of 
waterways. His 
canals were for 


many years ex- 

tremely valuable and only ceased to pay 
when the introduction of railways killed post- 
boy and barge together. The landed property 
still produces a very large income and Lord 
Ellesmere is immensely rich. Fis town resi- 
dence, Bridgewater House, is one of the show 
houses in London, and the pictures and 
objects of art it contains nearly vie in 
value with the treasures of Hertford 
House. Some of the finest of the pic- 
tures were bought by the Duke of Bridge- 
water from Philippe Egalité. Lord 
Ellesmere has a very large family, but 
only one of his daughters is married and 
the eldest son, Viscount Brackley, is 
still a bachelor. Lady Ellesmere is a 
daughter of the late and sister of the 
present Marquis of Normanby. 


A Great Heiress.—Miss Monckton, 
who has unfortunately met with such 
an unpleasant hunting accident, takes 
her love of outdoor sports from her, 
mother, Viscountess Galway, who is an 
intrepid horsewoman. She is a great 
heiress, about £15,000 a year having 
been left her by her uncle, Mr. Gosling, 
who was a partner in the great banking 
firm of Gosling and Co. 


Lord George Hamilton’s Mother.— 
The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, who 
has been entertaining a family party at 
Coates Castle, the place she rents in 
Sussex, is nearly ninety years of age but 
still hale and hearty. She is the widow 
of the 1st Duke of Abercorn, the first 
duke created by Queen Victoria; she 
had no less than thirteen children, Her 
eldest surviving daughter is the mistress 
of the robes to the Queen, another is the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. 


The King at Cotehele.—About sixty 
years ago Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert visited Cotehele (Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe’s place on the Tamar), About 
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Langfier 


THE HON. VIOLET MONCKTON 


Who met with a severe accident in the hunting field the other day 


sixty years before that it was visited by 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. The prin- 
cipal point which must have struck them as it 
did King Edward on his recent visit is that 
many of the rooms remain exactly as they 
were i) the days of Queen Elizabeth, even to 
the arras. The arras consisted of hangings 
of heavy tapestry which were suspended all 
round the room on rods and were continued 
across the doorways. But these hangings 
stood out about a yard from the walls so that 
there was a passage all round between the 
arras andthe walls. It was here that Polonius 
hid, and this arrangement, no doubt, accounts 
for the ease with which spies overheard 
secrets discussed in such rooms. 


Countess of Donoughmore.—The Countess 
of Donoughmore, who was married last Decem- 
ber, is one of a bevy of fair American sisters 
who with their mother have been known to 
London society as “the Graces” for two 
reasons, the second being that the surname 
of the family is Grace. Their house in Bel- 
grave Square, next to the one which used to 
be the scene of the magnificent entertainments 
of Lady Walker of Sandhutton, is also re- 
nowned for splendid hospitality, and it is 
intended that it should fully bear out its 
traditions during this season. Lady Donough- 
more is not only beautiful and graceful, she 
is lively and intelligent, and wishes her 
husband to make a name in politics. With 
his experience of the colonies under Sir Henry 
Blake, especially in Hong Kong, where he was 
A.D.C, to the governor, he. ought to have a 
very good chance of becoming an authority 
on the Far East in the House of Lords. 
During his residence in Hong Kong his father 
was still alive, and so he was known as 
Viscount Suirdale, the second and second 
oldest title of the earldom, which is rather 
oddly derived from the valley of the river Suir 
—there being actually no place called Suirdale. 
Lady Donoughmore’s sister is married to Mr, 
Hubert Beaumont, 
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Countess of Galloway.— The Countess of 
née Miss Amy Cliffe, the 
daughter of Mr. John Cliffe of Bellevue in 
county Wexford, the head of a well-known 


Galloway was 


Irish family which is 
connected with the 
Carews, Villiers-Stuarts, 
Brownes (Marquis of 
Sligo), and Prideaux- 
Brunes. Lady Galloway 
was regarded at _ her 
début as a remarkably 
pretty girl, and she has 
carried out the promise 
of her early youth. 
When she married her 
husband was not Eari of 
Galloway, but the Hon. 
Randolph Stewart, heir- 
presumptive to the title. 
He succeeded last year 
on the death of his eldest 
brother. The Stewarts 
of Galloway area 
younger line of the de- 
scendants of that Lord 
High Steward of Scot- 
land from whose elder 
son the royal line of 
Stuart was derived. 
They are, therefore, very 
remotely akin to our 
Royal Family. 


Lady Henry Fitz- 
Gerald.—This lady was 
née Miss Inez Casberd- 
Boteler, daughter of 
Commander  Casberd- 
Boteler of the Elms, 
Taplow, and a good por- 
tion of her early life was 
spent on the river amid 
the delightful scenery of 


the Maidenhead and Cliveden reaches. 
London, and was soon recognised as a beauty very much in request 
Then she married Lord Henry FitzGerald, the youngest 
brother of the then Duke of Leinster and uncle of the present duke. 
Since then the pair have resided chiefly in London. 
beauty has matured with years and many think her even handsomer 
She has one little boy to whom she is devoted. 


at dances. 


than as a girl. 


An Artistic Countess.—Countess Feodore Gleichen, who is a 
cousin of the King, has a great deal of artistic talent which she has 


inherited from her father, 
the late Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe Langenburg, 
who was some time 
Governor of the Round 
Tower of Windsor Castle. 
In the old studio attached 
to the house in St, 
James’s Palace where 
Prince Victor used to 
work his daughter has 
pursued her taste for 
modelling and sculpture 
ever since his death. 
Among the works which 
she has finished here was 
a marble bust of the late 
Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, which was a com- 
mission from Queen 
Victoria and is now in 
the possession of the 
widowed Princess. 
Countess Feodore has 
just completed a fountain 
in bronze which is to be 
set up in the garden of 
Mrs. Walter Palmer’s 
house at Frognal, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Newman 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF ORKNEY 


Lord Orkney is one of the many peers who have married actresses. Lady Orkney, as Connie 
Gilchrist, was for many years the most popular of Gaiety actresses 


She made her adéduz¢ in 


in letters of gold on it. 
Lady Henry’s 


IVY STAPLETON 


LITTLE BARONESS BEAUMONT AND HER SISTER, 


Baroness Beaumont, who is a peeress in her own right, is a daughter of the late Lord 
Beaumont, who died in 1895. Her mother is a daughter of the late Sir Charles Tempest, 
whose title is now extinct 
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require a good deal of champagne to put it into effect. 
bottles of this champagne will bear the royal label, which is a circle 
of scarlet paper with the inscription, ‘‘ E.R., Buckingham Palace,” 
The cellars at the palace are very extensive, 
for they run under the whole of it, and though they are not all used 
for wine there is a huge accommodation for bins. 


JEEUR SIA I RIET I 


Sultan of Johore.—The Sultan of Johore, 
who is to be one of the guests for the corona- 
tion, is by no means a stranger; in fact he 
is rather well known in London and Paris. A 


semi-independent, semi- 
feudatory rajah of a 
Malacca state he has 
taken very kindly to 
Western civilisation and 
seems to like to spend 
his wealth in Western 
capitals. Ashe isa very 
interesting guest and a 
charming host his success 
is not, perhaps, very 
surprising. He does not 
confine himself to capitals 
and has taken Amerden 
House near Taplow over 
against Bray, and intends 
to entertain week-end 
and other parties there 


during the summer 
months. He is a great 


horseman and will fill 
the stables for his own 
use and that of his 
friends, 


The King’s Wine.— 
The vacancies created in 
the spacious cellars at 
Buckingham Palace by 
the sales of port and 
sherry which took place 
last year have been filled 
up almost entirely with 
champagne, which is to 
be the wine of the palace 
in this reign as it is 
already the wine of 
society. The extensicn 
of the scheme of refresh- 
ments at the palace will 
All the 


Belgrave Square.—In about twenty-five years all the leases of 
Belgrave Square (which is entirely leasehold) will fall in, and the 
various great houses owned by the Duke of Richmond, Earl of 


Ancaster, Lord Howard 
de Walden, Countess 
Beauchamp, the Austrian 
Embassy, Mr. Pandeli 
Ralli, Viscount Baring, 
Lord Carew, Lord Bar- 
nard, Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham, Prince Radziwill, 
and others will become 
the absolute property of 
the dukedom of West- 
minster. The size and 
solidity of these mansions 
render any general 
scheme of rebuilding 
most unlikely, and it is 
probable that new leases 
will be granted at enor- 
mous fines and increased 
rents, As there are forty- 
nine houses £100,000 is 
the very smallest sum 
that will flow into the 
ducal exchequer in the 
way of fines. It will 
probably be twice or 
three times that amount 
at the very least, and pos- 
sibly a good deal more. 


THE TATLER 


The Shakspere Festival at Stratford-on-Avon—Miss 


Window and @ ove 


Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all gone, and leave me here in wretchedness behind ye? . . . Saw you not, even now, a blesstd troop invite me to a 
banquet; whose bright faces cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? They promis’d me eternal happiness 
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ry as “Queen Katharine” and Mrs. Benson as “ Ophelia.” 


Fllis 


There's fennel for you, and columbines :—there’s rue for you; and here’s some for me: we may call it herb-grace o’ Sundays:—-you may wear your rue with a difference. 


There's a daisy :—I would give you some violets, but they withered all when my father died 


REE AVE Bike 


The Bran Pie 


The papers have been discussing from various points of view Cecil 

Rhodes’s great educational scheme, and certainly it is of a 
nature to call for comment. It is strange to see that this big, wealthy, 
daring, unscrupulous financier and colonist was really-more of an 
Oxford undergraduate than anything else. The wealth which he won in 
alliance or rivalry with the keenest business men (and it was literally 
‘diamond cut diamond ” in the days before De Beers) is largely to 
go to support scholars from the United States, the colonies, and 
Germany at the ancient university. Nothing more entirely opposed 
to the foreign idea of Rhodes could have been imagined ; nothing 
more characteristic of the man as he really was. He was prouder of 
his long-delayed B.A. degree, it may reasonably be supposed, than of 
besting Barney Barnato, and the honour of the D.C.L. probably 
thrilled him more than having his name writ large over the map of 
South Africa. 


t is curious to see the revulsion of feeling that has been caused in 
German public opinion by the remarkable will of the remarkable 
man. The Germans know the value of education, and even, it may 
be, overrate that part of it which can be carried on at an university, 
and undoubtedly the generous gift to fifteen picked German students 
of the power to mix equally with the men of the oldest English 
university is one to make the judicious think and wonder if they 
did well to regard the testator as a mere embodiment of the brute 
power of wealth and land hunger. 


Bt the United States take the Eagle’s share—which has come to 

be considerably more than the Lion’s—of the benefaction- 
Over a hundred young Americans are to be studying at various 
colleges of Oxford and going back to their country to carry the 
brotherhood of study and sport into national life and progress. It is 
a fine vision, but it is permissible to doubt whether any very percep- 
tible effect will be produced on the masses of either side. A common 
trade interest in China, for instance, does more (to the shame of 
human nature be it said) to identify the policy of Great Britain and 
the United States than the labours of hundreds of students. 


Pethaps the hundred and odd Rhodes scholars will not leaven the 

lump of the 80,000,009 or so across the Atlantic, but one thing 
they might at least do—they might study modern history in the 
original authorities and apply their learning to the much-needed 
task of giving the sons and daughters of America some accurate 
notions on the subject. It is unfortunately true that the average 
citizen of the United States is taught only one side of the history of 
his own country and hardly anything of the history of any other. 
For instance, he probably believes that the independence of his 
country was won in a heroic struggle against fearful odds by the 
valour of his forefathers assisted by a few French volunteers. He 
does not realise that after the first year or two of the struggle the 
revolted colonists were part of a coalition of the two greatest naval 
powers of the Continent, soon joined by the th'rd, and supported by 
the anti-British Armed Neutrality, which included the rest of Europe. 
Had not England, overmatched by her enemies, determined to give 
all to those of her own blood and little or nothing to aliens the 
independence of the United States would have been very different 
in degree or in extent of territory. But the United States got 
everything ; France had an island or two, and the Revolution. The 
Americans have never, so far as I know, refunded any part of the 
sums spent on them by France, except by an occasional marriage of 
late years. Spain they have repaid as we see. 


Amuse school histories are responsible for a good deal of 

Anglophobia in the States, and apparently for a good deal of 
the spirit in which English action is judged. American histories 
ought to be written not by Englishmen, of course, but by Germans, 
who, hating British and Americans nearly alike, would be reasonably 
impartial. It might surprise the celebrators of the Glorious Fourth 
to know that some continental historians regard that occasion as the 
commemoration of a highly successful act of repudiation, whereby 
a number of colonies, having dragged the mother country into a 
costly war on their behalf, refused on more or less flimsy constitu- 
tional pretexts to pay even a fraction of the cost of the fight, and 
allied themselves with the very alien enemy from whose neighbour- 
hood and rivalry the war had delivered them. 


Apae may not be a just view, but it is perfectly possible for a sane 
and educated man to take such views, and that is what many 
Americans have yet to learn, and may learn to great advantage. 
ADRIAN Ross. 
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Concerning Recent Books 


he hero of one of Lever’s novels plays leap-frog, you may perhaps 
remember, with Napoleon, an incident. so improbable that it 
must have been founded on fact—as it was. In Comte A. de la 
Garde-Chambonas’s Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of 
Vienna you read that while Isabey, the painter, was playing leap- 
frog with Napoleon’s aides-de-camp at Malmaison he took the 
Emperor, as he stood with head bent and folded arms plunged in 
thought, for one of his playmates posed for the leap ; and the leap 
did not even come off neatly, for Isabey Janded astride on Napoleon’s 
shoulders and both rolled over and over in the sand. Napoleon 
struggled to his feet foaming with fury, drew his sword, and would 
have run Isabey through if the painter’s fleetness of foot had not 
saved him. These ‘‘ Anecdotal Recollections ” are most interesting 
and give you a vivid idea of the days when the suggestion of “ uni- 
versal suffrage” would have been no less startling to the august 
congress of Vienna than the intrusion upon it of Napoleon himself. 
The peoples were transferred from one sovereign to another, like 
poultry, without even being consulted, as the chickens were in the 
fable, about the sort of sauce in which they would prefer to be cooked. 
How these disposers of the peoples were affected by the news of the 
escape from Elba of the arch-disposer of kings and countries is 
dramatically described by the Comte de la Garde-Chambonas. 

I find in another interesting book upon the opportune subject of 
the coronation, edited by Mr. Wickham Legg, English Coronation 
Records (Constable and Co.), an explanation of what I mentioned in 
a recent letter of the painful smallness of the late Queen’s coronation 
ring and of the persistence of the archbishop in forcing it upon her 
fourth finger at the cost of some suffering to her Majesty. In the 
first place, the coronation ring being a wedding ring, marrying the 
King to the country, was put upon the fourth finger; and, in the 
second place, there was a superstition that the tighter the fit of 
the ring the more popular would be its wearer. I once saw a 
provident bride—in the parish church, Bradford--take out of her 
pocket a large square of well-worn, blue-mottled soap wherewith she 
greased her fourth finger when the time came for the putting on of 
the ring. As his present Majesty is certain to be popular and as, 
therefore, his coronation ring is no less certain to be a tight fit, 
perhaps some of the sacred chrism might be reserved for facilitating 
this part of the ceremony. 

In reading about the ruined cities of Mexico, or about a kindred 
subject which the death of Mr. Rhodes has made the topic of the 
hour, The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia (Methuen and Co.), you cannot 
help recalling Shelley’s noble sonnet, ‘Ozymandias of Egypt.” 
There you had the inscription without the “ works” ; but in these 
Rhodesian ruins you have the works without inscriptions to help you 
to a hint of their builders. Morethan 500 groups of ruins, of which 
nearly one-half are here described and illustrated by Messrs. Hall and 
Neal, tantalise you with surmises. Was it the land of Ophir? or 
was it that land over which the Jewish chronicler smacks his lips— 
even in describing the Garden of Eden !—“ The land of Havilah 
where there is gold, and the gold of that land is good !” Who built 
these cities and worked these gold mines as no African savage could 
build or mine? And why did these civilised settlers and miners 
abandon their homes and works in such haste as to leave even 
their tools behind? Messrs. Hall and Neal give their evidence only, 
not’ their judgment ; but their evidence, given both in the text and in 
the illustrations, is both expert and ample, and ought to go a good 
way towards helping to solve the fascinating mystery. 

Did you ever see a “ Plaisham”? I should say not, since even 
Mr. Seumas MacManus’s fairy-man has to invent one to please and 
punish the Prince Connal. It is the first, and I think the best, of all 
the Donegal Fairy Stories (Isbister and Co.) Mr. MacManus has 
collected ; but all are excellent. There’s Shamus, his wife, her 
lover, and the Prince. The Prince, who lives in a mud cabin, is 
persuaded by Shamus’s wife, at the instigation of her lover, to insist 
on Shamus building him, on pain of death and within three weeks, 
a grand castle, which Shamus, with the help of the fairy-man, does. 
Then at the same instigation, and with the same sinister motive, 
the Prince insists on Shamus surrounding the castle with a bird- 
haunted wood, a river, and the ocean ; which Shamus, with the help 
of the fairy-man and of a leaf, a feather, and a cup of water, does. 
Then comes the final demand to find a “ Plaisham” or die. Now 
as there was no such thing as a “ Plaisham ” it would seem a thing 
impossible to find; but the fairy-man found it, and with it the 
punishment of the ingrate Prince. The fairy-man—but, indeed, 
you must read the rest of the story and all the otber stories for 
yourself and judge if I have over-praised them. MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 
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THE SHAKSPERE FESTIVAL AT STRATFORD ON-AVON-—MR. F. R. BENSON AS “RICHARD Il.” 
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April 23 Henry VII. 
» 24 Henry VIII. 
» 25 Merry Wives of Windsor 
» 26 Henry Vil. 
» 26 Taming of the Shrew 
28 King Lear 


The powers that be at Stratford-on- 

Avon, that is to say the members 
of the council which~ controls the 
Shakspere Memorial Buildings and in 
other ways oOfficiates as the guardian of 
the poet’s memory in his native place, 
have; quite indirectly and in the ordinary 
course of their self-appointed task, hit 
upon a very appropriate form of reply 
to the present (or shall it already be 
described as ‘‘ recent” ?) recrudescence 
of the Baconian cypher. 

To show Mrs. Gallup and sundry 
other industrious people how little either 
the tinkling cymbal or the sounding 
brass of newly-discovered cryptograms 
affects the commemoration of the long- 
reputed authorship of Shakspere’s plays 
at Stratford-on-Avon they have arranged 
with Mr, F. R. Benson to extend the 
annual festival, which began last week, 
from a fortnight to three weeks. Their 


yearly increasing number of visitors to 
this festival and the proportionately 
increasing demand for seats for the 
performances. 

And the enthusiastic little multitude which is gathered together 
each April so increasingly from all parts of the kingdom, from France, 
Germany, and America, is quite at one with the Memorial Council 
and- Mr. Benson in the wish to celebrate the authorship of Shak- 
spere’s plays in Shakspere’s native place. In short, to adopt a famous 


Katharina (Mrs. F. R. Benson) Curtis (Miss Franklin) 


tm 


Grtinio (Mr. G. R. Weir) 


17 ’ 
Med 2 FF 


The Shakspere Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. 


: : MR. AND MRS. BENSON AS “PETRUCHIO” AND 
reason, of course, is supplied by the “KATHARINA” IN “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 


cab 


April 29 Henry V. 
» 30 Romeo and Juliet 

May 1! Richelieu 

» 2 Hamlet 

» 3 Twelfth Night 

» 3 Henry VIIL 


saying, all parties concerned seem 
pretty well agreed that if Shakspere’s 
plays were not written by him they 
were the work of another man of the 
same name, and that man the occupant 
of Shakspere’s grimly-epitaphed tomb 
in the stately parish church of Stratford. 

The steady growth of this annual 
festival is one of the most interesting 
things about it. In the early days of 
the Memorial Theatre the performances 
occupied but a single week, and even so 
they were not given to full houses 
throughout, the reason being that for 
some years the affair remained largely 
a local one. Well-graced’ players trod 
the boards, but the town itself was not 
large enough to supply a series of 
large audiences, 

But gradually the thing began to 
grow, and visitors were attracted to the 
cals town from a distance. Strenuous Mr. 
Benson and his remarkably clever com- 
pany were entrusted with the work by 


Karuarina: If I be waspish best beware my sting the committee and imported new vigour 
Perrucuio: I swear T'll strike you if you strike again 2. 


into the enterprise, incidentally also 
attracting to the festival many enthu- 
siasts from their wide following in town and country. The reputation 
of the memorial productions grew apace until, five years ago, the 
festival’s brief span was with some apprehension extended to a fort- 
night. The results more than justified the experiment, and in this 
year of coronation the fourteenth annual series of performances to be 


Petruchio (Mr. F. R. Benson) 


Ellis 


PETRUCHIO COMMANDEERS HIS HOUSEHOLD TO WAIT ON HIS BRIDE 


Perrucuio: You heedless joltheads and. unmannered slaves 
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R. Benson as “ Petruchio” i of the Shrew.” 


Elits 


Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor, 
For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich: 

And ag the sun breaks through the darkest clouds 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit 
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given under Mr. Benson’s control marks a 
further growth from a fortnight to three weeks. 
A week ago the place filled up to overflowing 
and one can only with difficulty get a lodg- 
ment, though the central novelty of this year’s 
doings, the special revival of Hexry V//Z/,, in 
which Miss Ellen Terry will play Queen 
Katharine to Mr. Benson’s Cardinal Wolsey, 
is not until to-day, April 23. 
For this day of St. George, 
whichis also the traditional 
birthday and deathday of 
Shakspere, is, as usual, to 
be kept as the central date 
of the festival, for the 
presenting of wreaths at 
the poet’s tomb, and the 
other acts of commemora- 
tion ritual. 

It is, in truth, a very 
goodly programme that 
Mr. Benson sets before his 
enthusiast audiences. 
Tragedy, comedy, and 
chronicle play are sorted 
cheek by jowl in ail their 
infinite variety and in well- 
arranged relief amongst 
themselves. Hamlet, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, Twelfth 
Night, The Taming of the 
Shrew, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Henry V., 
and four performances of 
the special revival of 
Henry VIII. make a very 
notable three weeks’ pro- 
gramme. One could spare 
the two “off” nights of 
The Rivals and Richelieu 
for two of the other Shak- 
sperean plays of Mr. Ben- 
son’s large vépertoire; but it is understood 
that the Memorial Council prefers to include 
each year some one or two performances of 
plays by post-Elizabethan dramatists in the 
interests of the more local element in the 
audiences. One does not quite gather whether 
the reason be to show that there have been 
dramatists since Shakspere (though at long 


Mrs, Ford (Mrs. F. R. Benson) 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF COVERED UP IN THE BUCK BASKET IN ‘‘ THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


MR. FRANK RODNEY AND 


interval) just as “there were heroes before 
Agamemnon,” or to save Shakspere’s towns- 
people from quoting against him his own 
lines :— 


Scant this excess! 
I fear too much thy blessing, make it less. 
The special revival each year of some 
previously neglected play always forms the 


“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


FautstaFF: Now, Master*Brook, you come to know what hath passed between me and Ford’s wife, 


central point of interest in the festival doings. 
This year’s novelty, Hexry V/I/., has not, of 
course, the elements of surprise for the 
Shaksperean playgoer that have attached to 
Mr. Benson’s productions of plays long 
banished from the stage, such as his Richard 
Il., Henry IV., part Il, Julius Cesar, 
Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, Henry VT, 


Ford (Mr, Frank Rodney) 


te dine 97 


MR. G. R. WEIR AS FORD AND FALSTAFF IN- 
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and 7he Tempest, It is less than ten years 
since the play was magnificently revived by 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, but it is one 
of the few remaining plays that has not yet 
been performed at the Memorial Theatre, 
and the idea is to add one of these to local 
theatrical history each year. Mr, Benson is 
fortunate in the fact that Miss Ellen Terry’s 
temporary absence from 
the Lyceum during the run 
of Faust has enabled our 
greatest actress to repeat 
her splendid impersonation 
of the wronged Queen 
Katharine. 

All who saw Henry 
V7/7, at the Lyceum must 


vividly remember the 
splendid breadth and 
power of Miss Terry’s 
Katharine in the great 
scene of trial and the 
winning pathos of her 


homelier moments, and the 
actress’s noble Volumnia 
of last year justifies the 
anticipation that her 
Katharine may prove even 
finer than of old. 

Another revival, Aing 
Lear, will be almost a 
novelty to Stratford fes- 
tival-goers, for though it 
was produced at the Me- 
morial Theatre by Mr. 
Elliot Galer as long ago 
as 1883 it has only once 
been repeated—by the late 
Osmond Tearle. It was 
only some eighteen months 
ago that Mr. Benson added 
this play to his 7éfertoire, 
and the cycle of the his- 
torical plays precluded its inclusion in last 
year’s festival programme. If critical rumour 
from the big northern towns speaks truly 
Mr. Benson’s King Lear should rank next to 
his very fine Richard II. in achievement, 
while Mrs. Benson’s Cordelia and Mr, Weir’s 
Foolhave also won high eulogy. Altogether 
the extended festival makes a brave show 


Mrs. Page (Miss Frances Dillon) 


Ellis 


Mrs. Forp (Mrs. Benson): Go take up these clothes here quickly :—where's the cowl-staff? look how you drumble! carry them to the laundress in Datchet-mead 
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Miss Ellen Terry as “Queen Katharine” at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Window & Grove 
Would I had never trod this English earth 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 


I5I 
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The Shakspere Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Laertes (Mr. Frank Rodney) Ophelia (Mrs, F. R, Benson) Queen (Miss Dillon) King (Mr. Arthur Whitby) 


MRS. BENSON AS “OPHELIA” IN THE MAD SCENE 


OpHetta: You must sing, ‘Down, a-down, and you call him a-down-a.” O, how the wheel becomes it! 


Horatio (Mr. Harcourt Williams) Gravedigger (Mr. Wetr) Hamlet (Mr. F. R. Benson) 


MR. F. R. BENSON AS ‘‘HAMLET” AT OPHELIA’S GRAVE. MR. G. R. WEIR AS THE GRAVEDIGGER 


Tue GRAVEDIGGER: This same skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the King’s jester 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Those who have not entered already can do so this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘*‘ The Tatler.” 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to offer our readers an 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new 
and perfectly simple competition. As will 
be seen from the sixth of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. 
Every competitor will start so to speak 
from the same mark, and will have an 
equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos. 

The name of Broadwood is so well 
known that there is no need to say any- 
thing about the quality of this instrument ; 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 
A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 
agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 


“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


the name of its maker is sufficient 
guarantee. The piano can be seen at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
As second prize the proprietors of Zhe 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 
framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
Sphere, containing Nos. I to 127. The 
fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 
N.B.—This competition began on March 


19, but readers can still enter for it by 


ordering back numbers, as solutions must 


not be sent in till the series ts complete. 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


1. To help competitors we give a specimen monogram puzzle, of 
which the solttion is ‘‘ To be or not to be?” 

2. This competition, which began on March 19, will run for the 
next four weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 23. Solutions can be 
received any time from May 21 up to Saturday, May 33. 

3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the 
oroverb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when 


SPECIMEN MONOGRAM PUZZLE-—“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 


the series of ten is complete for- 
ward their answers to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 31. 


Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, but each 


solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 
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which must be cut from this page each week. 

4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs or quotations, 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 


ot quotations, 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
right to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final, 


6—A WELL-KNOWN QUOTATION 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


The Australian Team.—The visit of the 
Australians will, of course, be the leading fea- 
ture of the season, throwing county cricket for 
once into the shade. The names of the team 
have already appeared in the papers, and out 
of the fourteen men who compose the side nine 
have already visited this country—an important 
element in their favour. That they will prove 
as strong as the last Australian eleven I do not 
think. The batting and fielding will probably 
be up to the same high standard, but as far 
as one can judge from the reports of the recent 
test matches the bowling is likely to be the 
weak point. Jones has quite lost the pace 
that made him so dangerous and is now little 
more than fast medium, while Howell, a fine 
bowler on all sorts of wickets, has not been in 
good form ; unless Jones and Howell regain 
their form the bowling will depend on 
Trumble, Noble, and Saunders. 


Test Match Prospects.—Trumble and 
Noble have been bowling finely, and the latter 
especially has hada brilliant season. Saun- 
ders, one of the new men, is left-handed, and is 
said to be really good. Laver, the Victorian 
cricketer, told me on the Brighton ground last 
August that Saunders was a fine bowler and 
would be successful on our wickets. Though 
Mr. MacLaren’s team lost four out of five test 
matches yet I believe that with Barnes 
playing, and a little more stability in the 
batting, we should have won the rubber. 
This is the opinion of many Australian critics, 
and though MacLaren had a good side no 
England eleven can be said to be representa- 
tive without Ranjitsinhji, Fry, Hirst, Rhodes, 
and F. S. Jackson. Therefore I venture to 
submit that our prospects for the test matches 
are very rosy, and I firmly believe that what- 
ever loss of prestige we may have recently 
suffered- on the cricket field will be fully 
regained before the end of the coming 
season. 


A. O. JONES 
Captain of Notts 


The Opening of the Season.—Cricket 
will begin at Lord’s on May 5, when the 
M.C.C. play Yorkshire. Particular interest 
will attach to this match as it is to be played 
as an experiment under the proposed alteration 
in the law of leg before wicket. The question 
was so fully discussed a year ago that there 
is no need to say anything more about it, but 
that the proposed alteration will ever become 
law I very much doubt. The vast majority 
of modern cricketers will have none of it, 
believing that the new law would be inimical 
to the best interests of the game. Yorkshire 
—vaccinated arms notwithstanding — will, 
of course, start favourites for the cham- 
pionship, and if F. S. Jackson and Frank 
Mitchell are able to play they should be 
stronger than ever, but Yorkshire sadly needs 
another bowler to help Rhodes and Hirst. 
A bad knee kept Haigh out of the field most 
of last season, but should he be quite fit again 
he would be invaluable as he is on his day a 
magnificent bowler, with a clever slow ball 
and a dangerous ‘‘ yorker’? which does not 
look a “yorker” until it is right on one; it 
seems to gain pace in the last five yards or so. 
Lord Hawke, it goes without saying, will 


* captain the eleven. 


Middlesex and Lancashire.— Middlesex 
will depend to a great extent on Albert 
Trott, and as usual the side will be strong in 
August. If Trott would only combine a little 
discretion with valour in his batting he would 
make a great many moreruns. As everyone 
knows he can bat magnificently, but at times 
he plays like a child. It is hoped that yet 
another Douglas—A. P.—will assist the side. 
He is reported to be almost as good as his 
brother, J. Douglas, which is saying a good deal. 
Lancashire should be one of the strongest 
sides in the country, and if Mr. MacLaren 
plays, as it is rumoured he will, and Barnes 
recovers from his injury I should not be sur- 


G. L. JESSOP 


Captain of Gloucester 
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By P. F. Warner. 


prised to find them at the top of the list at the 
end of August. Barnes, Cuttell, Sharp, Webb, 
and Hallows make up a formidable bowling 
array. Mr. MacLaren, after his magnificent 
batting in Australia, will, of course, make heaps 
of runs. The Australian cricketers have 
always said that Mr. MacLaren is the finest 
batsman we have ever sent them. 


News from the Oval and Hampshire.— 
Surrey will be a strong batting eleven, as 
they have been any tine these last fifteen 
years, but another bowler is wanted; a 
George Lohmann would be a godsend to 
the county. Hayward will have the York- 
shire match for his benefit, and everyone will 
wish him success as his deeds for Surrey and 
England would fill a volume. With Shrews- 
bury and Abel he will go down to posterity 
as one of the greatest professional batsmen 
we have had. Mr. D. L. A. Jephson will 
again captain the side. He should bowl 
more. Mr. E. M. Dowson, who has been 
batting and bowling well in the West Indies, 
will play after the middle of July. Should 
Mr. MacLaren play for Hampshire he will, 
of course, immensely strengthen the side, 
but there seems some doubt on the point. 
Lancastrians hope that Mr. MacLaren will 
play for them, while Hampshire cricketers are 
sanguine that Mr. MacLaren wil] throw in his 
lot with his adopted county. Captain Greig 
has unfortunately gone back to India, and 
Colonel Poore is still at Pretoria as provost 
marshal. Mr. W. H. B. Evans, the Malvern 
captain, who played for Worcestershire last 
year, will assist after the ’Varsity match. 
Llewellyn, the South African, should again be 
of the greatest assistance; he is one of the 
best all-round players in the county. Alto- 
gether Hampshire cricket is on a sounder 
footing than for many years past. 


Notts and Essex. — The prospects of 
Notts do not appear bright. Shrewsbury and 


J. R. MASON 
The Kent Captain 
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William Gunn are getting old and cannot be 
expected to last for ever, while Mr. A. O. 
Jones and John Gunn were hardly successes 
in Australia, though the former felded mag- 
nificently and Gunn once or twice bowled 
exceedingly well and with by no means the 
best of luck. So fine a batsman as Mr. Jones 
is sure to recover his form. JIremonger should 
have a big future before him, Anthony, a 
batsman of the “Jessopian” type, a fine 
fielder and a useful bowler, ought to turn out 
well. Essex have two matches with the Aus- 
tralians, and the side will be much the same 
as last year. Mr. H. G. Owen will again 
captain the eleven and it is to be hoped that 
in the interests of the game the wickets at 
Leyton will not be quite so good as usual. 
Last year out of the first seven matches at 
Leyton six were drawn. 


Gloucester and Kent.—Mr. G. L. Jessop 
will captain Gloucestershire, but there is little 
chance of Mr. C. L. Townsend being seen 
in the eleven. Mr. Jessop hardly did himself 
justice in Australia, but one can only hope 
that like Mr. A. O. Jones his loss of form 
will prove to have been only a passing shadow 
in an otherwise brilliant cricketing career ; his 
fielding in Australia was invariably admired. 
Gloucestershire at the moment are in need of 
a really sound reliable batsman and another 
bowler. Roberts is getting old and none of 
the other men present any real trouble to 
good batsmen on a good wicket. Kent were 
a good side last year and their chances for 
the future are excellent. The team, ably 
led by Mr. Mason, one of the best all-round 
cricketers in the world, are young and keen 
and very apt to cause a surprise. Mr. 
Bradley, Blythe, Hearne, and Mr. Mason 
himself form a useful and varied lot of 
bowlers. The fact that Mr.-Frank Marchant 
will be able to play fairly often will be wel- 
come news as on his day there is no more 
brilliant batsman ; I wellremember a splendid 
century of his last August against Middlesex 
at Lord’s. Mr. E. W. Dillon, who has been 
scoring well in the West Indies, will play 
after the ’Varsity match, as will S. H. Day, 
R. N. R. Baker, and C. H. B. Marsham. 


The Return of Braund.—Somerset are 
looking forward to a successful season. Much 


TOM HAYWARD 


The Surrey batsman who was so successful in 
Australia 


will be expected of Braund after his fine all- 
round play in Australia. Cranfield, a capital 
left-hander with a very pronounced ‘“ swerve” 
for the first half-dozen overs, should improve 


F. A. PHILLIPS 


One of the best batsmen in the Somerset team 


on his performances of last year, while Gill is 
a much better fast bowler than is generally 
supposed ; at his best he bowls distinctly well, 
but he is one of the unlucky sort. Some of 
the most difficult bowling I played last year 
was from him for half-an-hour or so during 
the Middlesex and Somerset match at Lord’s. 
Had he had even ordinary luck Somerset, 
instead of being set over 400 to win, might 
have had only to get 250 or thereabouts, 
The side will, of course, be led by the lion- 
hearted Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet and Mr. F. A. Phillips will make 
plenty of runs. Mr. Palairet should certainly 
secure a place in one, if not the majority, of 
the test matches ; the Australians have a very 
high opinion of him. If only the fielding 
were more certain Somerset would be one of 
the best sides in England. Of the other 
counties there is little to be said, but Leicester- 
shire are a much improved team, and they 
ought to do well this year. They are young 
and keen and have some distinctly good 
cricketers, notably King, who one of these 
days will play for the Players at Lord’s. 
Worcestershire, too, are likely to do well. 
H. K. Foster will again captain the eleven, 
and all last year’s players will assist, though 
R. E. Foster may not be able to play so 
frequently as formerly. 


The ’Varsities.—Of the two universities 
Cambridge will probably turn out the stronger 
side. E.R. Wilson (the captain) and E. M. 
Dowson have been in good form in the West 
Indies, but another good bowler is sadly 
wanted. H. C. McDonnell, the Winchester 
captain, should get his “ blue.” Heis a bowler 
of the now fashionable leg-break type, and a 
good one too. C. H. B. Marsham is captain 
at Oxford, with W. Findlay, Wyld, Dillon, 
and Williams to assist him. The freshmen 
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are a distinctly good lot, including J. E. 
Raphael, the international footballer, W. H. 
B. Evans, E. G. Whately, the Eton captain, 
and L. D. Brownlee of Clifton. 

The Season at Lord’s.—The ’Varsity 
match will be played on July 3, Gentlemen 
y. Players on July 7, and Eton v. Harrow on 
July 11—while England v. Australia is fixed 
for June 12, and the first M.C.C. v. Australia 
on May 26. Altogether the season at Lord’s 
should be more than usually interesting. May 
I appeal to cricketers, and everyone interested 
in cricket and cricketers, to come forward and 
subscribe liberally to the Cricketers’ National 
War Fund. Thomas Atkins and the Handy 
Man have always been keen supporters of the 
great game; they will more than appreciate 
this effort on the part of the “flannelled 
fools.” 

Cricket in Warm Climes.—During the 
winter an English team under the captaincy 
of Mr. R. A. Bennett has been touring in the 
West Indies with a considerable measure of 
success, though two out of the three matches 
with a combined West Indian eleven were 
lost, the first by an innings and the second by 
11g runs. In both of these games the 
Englishmen had the worst of the wicket, but 
in the third match the luck was all the other 
way. After batting on a fine wicket and 
running up a big score rain fell during the 
night, with the result that Mr. Bennett’s 
eleven won very easily by an innings and 
330 runs, Mr. E. R. Wilson, the Cambridge 
captain, taking fourteen wickets at a very 
small cost. Two other matches were lost, 
one to Barbados and the other to British 
Guiana. Mr. B. T. J. Bosanquet proved 
himself the best all-round man in the team, 
while Mr. E. M. Dowson and Mr. E. R. Wilson 
accomplished many excellent performances 
with both bat and ball. Messrs. F. !L. 
Fane, E. W. Dillon, F. H. Hollins, and 
R. N. R. Blaker have played well at 
various times and Mr. Bennett kept wicket 
with much skill. Socially the tour was 
a great success and cricket in the West 
Indies has apparently improved since the 
visit of Lord Hawke’s eleven five years ago, 
The wickets, however, stand in need of im- 
provement, and this defect must be set right 
before batsmen of any real class can be pro- 
duced. There are no lack of goodish bowlers 


E. W. DILLON 


The well-known Oxford and Kent cricketer who 
has just returned from the West Indies 


as far as one can judge, but before the West 
Indians can think of sending another team to 
this country they must find a really good 
batsman or two. 
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THE CONVERSION OF CAMILLA. 
STORY. By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


A COMPLETE 


A though I am not a conceited man I think 
that I have an average amount of 
common sense, and possibly a margin over the 
average. Thus J have not been washed away 
morally by the flood of philanthropy which is 
sweeping the upper classes into the gutters of 
the slums. No doubt, to flush social sewers 
with eau-de-cologne is better than no clean- 
ing at all, but it is wasteful and temporary. 

Such being my views it is curious, but not 
unnatural, that I should have become en- 
gaged to Camilla. She is hopelessly philan- 
thropic, but she is also recklessly pretty ; and 
I suspect that I have the great advantage of 
being the only wicked and fairly well-dressed 
man in her circle of friends. 

Once in a rash moment I promised to sing 
for her at a concert she was organising some- 
where in the wilds of Wapping. Never shall 
I forget that evening. It took me hours to find 
the cut-throat lane.in which a second-hand 
iron chapel, bought cheap from some extinct 
sect, served as a concert hall. I came in 
evening dress and sang ‘‘The Two Grena- 
diers” in the original German. Camilla told 
me afterwards that I had made a mistake, and 
I thought so too, for some of the gentlemen in 
the audience seemed to resent my appearance, 
and cut me short in the finest part by re- 
marking that they didn’t want no adjective 
German waiters. 

She takes much interest in the poor of our 
suburb, and annoys me by her extensive 
acquaintance with the dirty little children in 
the neighbourhood. She will stop them in the 
street and address them by name, though not 
always by the right name, and inquire as to 
the. health and happiness of their families ; 
and she invariably ends by treating them to 
buns or sweets. 

It is no good attempting to argue with 
Camilla ; nor is even sarcasm effective against 
her zeal. Once, when I gave what I thought 
rather a neat definition of a philanthropist, 
“one who does good that evil may come,” 
she declined to speak to me for quite half an 
hour, and then uttered remarks about me 
which made me wish her silence had been 
prolonged. She repeated my sarcasm, as she 
afterwards told me, to her philanthropic friend 
and instigator, Miss Dowett, a lady who pro- 
fessed a rigid celibacy, and gave up to Man 
(with a capital letter) the life that no individual 
man (with a small letter) had been selfish 
enough to claim for himself. Miss Dowett 
advised Camilla to break off her engagement 
with me, and Camilla accordingly forgave me, 
for she is woman enough to resent advice 
from any quarter. 

Since that time I have been trying to 
break Camilla of her philanthropic craze by 
more or less indirect methods; and now I 
have well-nigh succeeded, but at what a pos- 
sible cost ! ‘ 

It was only two days ago—it seems more 
like two years—that I met Camilla in the 
High Street carrying a large paper bag of 
cakes in her hand. “If you like,” said she 
brightly, ‘you may carry these cakes and 
come with me to the station to meet Miss 
Dowett, and then we'll all go home to tea.” 
I loathe paper parcels, I detest Miss Dowett, 
but to be with Camilla I will d> much. 

“Take care!” she cried as I grasped the 
paper bag. “If you hold them that way the 
sugar will go all over your coat and you'll 


flatters their self-conceit or 


be sugar-coated, like a pill.” I do not like 
witticisms at my expense, and I felt inclined 
to say something crushing; but I looked at 
Camilla with her sweet little round face 
dimpling with laughter and had not the heart 
to be severe. Besides, no very deadly retort 
occurred to me at the time. 

“’m not quite certain that she’ll come,” 
said Camilla as we turned into the Station 
Road under the rusty railway bridge that looks 
as if it might come down at any moment. 
“ She said that if she didn’t come by this train 
I was not to expect her.” My spirits rose per- 
ceptibly. ‘Do you think,” I asked anxiously, 
“that there is any chance of her missing it ?” 

The agonised hope in my heart must have 
betrayed itself in my tone, for Camilla looked 
at me with a slight frown. ‘‘ Of course,” she 
remarked severely, “if you’d rather not come 
with me——” and she paused impressively. “Of 
course I want to come with yoz,” I protested ; 
“only if Miss Dowett do.sn’t appear my 
disappointment will not be exactly severe.” 

Camilla burst out laughing. ‘You silly 
old thing !” said she, ‘‘you are getting quite 
a poet. I shall tell Miss Dowett that you have 
compos°d a sonnct or something in her honour. 
She will believe it.” I agreed with Camilla ; 
philanthropists will believe anything that 
confirms their 
prejudices. 

We were just coming up to the station, 
after walking the usual unnecessary quarter 
of a mile from the High Street, when Camilla 
caught sight of a dirty little boy with bright 
red curly hair and a snubby profile following 
the line of an arc of a circle with a bend out 
for the nose and a bend in for the open 
mouth. ‘“ Why, there’s Crimps!” said she. 
I knew Crimps well, for he was generally 
hanging round the station, offering occasion- 
ally, in a half-hearted and insincere manner, to 
carry packages rather larger than himself. 
When we saw him this time he was smoking an 
old cigarette end and looking far from happy. 

“Why do you call him Crimps ?” I asked. 

‘* Because of his hair, of course,” answered 
Camilla. Then she went up to the boy, anda 
brief conversation resulted in Crimps throwing 
the cigarette end into a puddle and receiving 
a chocolate cake out of the bag I carried. 

“What's the good of that?” I inquired. 
“It’s a cake wasted, and the little beggar will 
pick up another cigarette end presently.” 

Camilla made no reply ; perhaps she did 
not hear me, for just then the train from town 
arrived, and the feet of returning husbands 
began to thunder down the stairs from the 
platform. Of course Miss Dowett was not 
among these; but when the female con- 
tingent of the train brought up the rear, and 
an aged dame with a large bundle bumped 
it slowly from stair to stair I felt sure that 
Miss Dowett had not come. Had I known 
what was to result from her absence I would 
have waited for the next train; but I was 
unsuspicious, and so far from regretting the 
lady’s absence I felt like singing the ‘‘ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” or something equally ex- 
pressive of a massive joy. I would not hurt 
Camilla’s feelings, of course, by betraying 
emotion. I was calm, and even sympathised 
with her in her disappointment. 

“We shall never be able to eat all these 
lovely cakes to-day,” she said, peering regret- 
fully into the paper bag, ‘‘and they won’t 
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keep; they’re horrid the second day.” It 
was presumably a diabolical possession that 
caused me to suggest that some could be 
given to Crimps. Had I not mentioned the 
little beast’s name she would never have 
thought of him. But it is dangerous to sug- 
gest anything charitable to Camilla; she 
always adopts it in an exaggerated form. 
““Why, of course!” she cried. “ We'll take 
Crimps back to tea with us; he looks as if 
he had had nothing all day. We'll give the 
poor little fellow enough for once.” 

When Camilla has a philanthropic in- 
spiration of this’ kind it is vain to argue with 
her. I did try to dissuade her from her plan 
by representing that her mother would pro- 
bably object. She triumphantly pointed out 
that her mother was out and would not be 
back till dinner-time. (We cail it dinner, but 
it is really high tea.) Besides, she could 
take Crimps in by the back way and give him 
his tea in the basement room that was used 
as a sort of servants’ hall. I resigned myself 
perforce to tea and Crimps. 

The latter was a youth of few words ; his 
sole response to Camilla’s invitation was a 
grin. Taking this for consent we started 
homewards and Crimps followed us. Half- 
way up the Station Road is a Board school, 
and as we passed the afternoon school was. 
over and the children poured out like rain- 
water from a spout. Several small boys ac- 
costed Crimps, who seemed to be more widely 
known than respected. ‘“’Ullo, Ginger,” 
cried an offensive little wretch with a large 
blue patch on the seat of his grey knicker- 
bockers, “interdooce us toyer pals!” ‘That 
yer noo uncle «from Souf Africa?” asked 
another. And two or three, seeing the name 
of the local confectioner conspicuously printed 
on the bag I was carrying, followed me with 
petitions to give them one and not let young 
Ginger collar the lot. Crimps walked stolidly 
on without replying to any taunts, and his. 
pursuers, seeing a policeman coming, tailed off. 

“Why is it,” asked Camilla suddenly, 
“that you were not at school to-day, 
Crimps ? ” 

“ Muvvcr was ill, ’ad to ’elp at ’ome,” was. 
the reply given in a breath. ‘‘I suppose,” 
I put in caustically, “that was why you were 
hanging about the station.” Camilla looked 
at me reproachfully, but the sarcasm did not 
seem to penetrate the mind of Crimps. “’A¢e 
school!” he said emphatically, and did not 
open his mouth again till he could put some- 
thing into it. 

When we reached the house—at last—we 
went in by the back-way and met Maria, the 
house-parlourmaid, in the passage. Maria’s 
temper is not of the sweetest; she loathes 
dirt and boys, especially in combination, and 
the youths of the suburb know her as “ Black 
Maria.” What she said to Camilla on this 
occasion, and still more what Camilla said to 
her, I should much like to know, but I did 
not hear a word; for Camilla, adopting Boer 
tactics, feinted towards Maria’s right, while 
the main commando, represented by Crimps 
and myself, slipped past her left and reached 
the basement sitting room. There Camilla 
joined us, flushed but calm, and Maria 
eventually brought in tea, with bread and 
butter and the contents of the paper bag. 

Then Crimps showed that he was a youth 
of much capacity. He came out visibly. 
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I should not have dared to wager that so 
small a boy could hold what he absorbed of 
bread and butter, tea and cakes, especially 
cakes. I found myself utterly unable to eat ; 
it seemed a degradation to have any 
appetite in common with Crimps. 

Just as he was finishing the last cake 
Camilla looked up and flew to the window 
with a cry of surprise. ‘‘ Why, there is 
Miss Dowett!” she exclaimed. “She 
must have come by the next train after all. 
Just look after Crimps, will you? I will 
be back in a minute ! ” 

There are times when even the longest 
worm will turn at last. A diabolical idea 
entered my head, and I resolved to carry it 
out at whatever cost. I would give Camilla 
a lesson, disgust her effectually with philan- 
thropy and Crimps, and send Miss Dowett 
into some kind of a fit. 

“Boy,” said I to Crimps, whose con- 
tour was approaching the spherical, “if 
you will tell that young lady when she 
comes back that your mother has got 
small-pox I will give you a shilling.” 
Before Crimps could gather his intelligence 
together sufficiently to answer Camilla 
returned with Miss Dowett. 

The tea table was not inviting. Crimps 
had made a clean sweep of everything but 
himself, and Miss Dowett looked at the traces 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” su.vers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post 02 the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.¢., answers to the fourth acros- 
tic (dated April 23) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, May 5. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The-real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 


of chocolate on the dish with more evident 
disappointment than a philanthropist ought to 
show. She had to be contented, if she was 
contented, with a fresh batch of bread and 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler ” is offering 
a prize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Fhotographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 


any subject—sporting, social, theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
graphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 


the back 


butter, cut maliciously thick by Maria, who 
almost forgave Crimps, I think, when she saw 
that he had forestalled Miss Dowett with the 
cake. 


the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
* they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Third Series) 


The jewel of the hedgerows we have here, 
Likewise the prettiest season of the year. 


1. For crimes in cabs and myst’ries I commend 
This author, by his front name not his end. 


2. Great pleasure to the sweet-toothed child I bring ; 
Be moderate, or a black draught's the next thing. 


3. A man of whom it may be ofttimes said 
That talk, talk, talk, and little else’s his trade. 


4. Harbour and coaling place it was to be, 
Now may be Margate-on-the-Yellow-Sea. 


5. The primal garden of the early days 
From which four rivers took diverging ways. 


6. This kind of stone, as everybody knows, 
Gathers no vegetation as it goes. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Third Series) 


i GW ts GPa SLOT AS 
2A NG Ate Miata 
Ehhite Vl cathe 9 stk ey f 
Wien N N 
5. L A Ss S 


2. ‘Peninsula cannot be accepted as the same as 
“isthmus.” 

Correct answers have been received from—Aurelie, 
Ariel, Aylwards, Alex, Aladdin, Addled-head, Azo, Arlen- 
car, Algo, Amsi, Ancesmur, A-flat, Amac, Antonio, Acorn, 


Aobopatai, Aramis, Bendilock, Ben-trovato, Beagle, 
Bacillus, Blackie, Buttons, Blinko, Babagee, Barum, 
Berth, Bobs, Babu, Bydand, Burlington, Bluebell, 


Beaconsfield, Bon-bon, Bamloc, Bellasis, Booboo, Bambo, 
Bessarabia, Brownie, Bird, Benmore, Boveen, Babs, 
Bosso, Bamloc, Bonita, Bhong, Bumblebee, Bunker, 
Billum, Bumbo, Blueloch, Candid, Charlock, Clove-pink, 
Chef, Christmas, Cardo, Chums, Chicot, Coltie, Carus, 
Champion, Chaff, Cafcaz, Crumpsall, Cherokee, Chinka, 
Changiabhut, Coomb, Cornuto, Cumshaw, Cheverell, 
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I was waiting anxiously for my mine to 
explode, and in a few minutes I was satisfied. 
Crimps swallowed his seventh cup of tea, then 
rose, and said in a thick voice, “ Muvver’s 
garn ter be tuk ter the ’orspital ter-night 
and she said as ’ow I was ter be ’ome 
by six.” 

“To the hospital ?” exclaimed Camilla 
jn a flutter of womanly sympathy. ‘Oh 
dear, I am afraid she must be very ill.” 

“Yus,” was the stolid rejoinder ; “they 
say as ’ow she’s gort the small-pox.” 

The cowp was eminently successful ; 
I thought that there was a dramatist 
lost in Crimps. For one moment Camilla 
and Miss Dowett looked at each other 
in horrified silence; then both made a 
mad rush for the door. I think Camilla 
got through it first; she does not wear 
hygienic boots. Crimps, with a face of 
stolid bewilderment, gazed on the ruin he 
had made. 

| felt rather ashamed of my success, 
but I handed the boy his shilling. “You 
did that very well, my lad,” I said. 
“Now cut.” Crimps took the shilling 
and turned to go. As he reached the 
door he hesitated and turned round to me 
again. 

“T sye, guv’nor, he remarked, ‘‘’ow did 
yer know as muvver ’ad the small-pox ?” 


Competition. 


Cobbler, Codling, Chippie, Camac, Chimp, Centurion, 
Crescent, Cockie, Cumpy, Cinderella, Cambria, Curacoa, 
Cusha, Cheshire-cat, Cassandra, Donovan, Devilina, 
Dickie, Danesfort, Daphne, Dafne, Daffodil, Doric, Droffas, 
Discoverer, Davus, Dracula, Dunwood, Dodo, Donna, 
Droit, Derry, Dominie, Duplex, Daddy, Debenture, Dugli, 
Dorridge, Dallas, Elfin, Eitnua, Eel, Ellart, Ercles, 
Edray, Edreyn, Enraw, Evergreen, Elbo, Edina, Elmina, 
Elogium, Emor, Eloc, Ellhay, Elma, Essendon, Farret, 
Flavia, Flamingo, Frisco, Frangipani, Finola, Florodora, 
Fluff, Flora, Flosager, Gamechick, Gem, Gortmore, 
Geraldine, Golo, Gnol, Guessaright, Gunner, Games, 
Gwladys, Glevum, Glad, Gigas, Grappler, Glanhall, 
Glanea, Gander, Gipsy, Hadsell, H.K.H., Heckle, Hermit, 
Haiya, Halcro, Herminia, Hibernia, Hattrick, Hyffu, 
Herb, Hoparch, Hope, Hopeful, Heather-bell, Indignus, 
Terne, Iolanthe, Iglix, Iris, Ignosi, Invicta, Ishpelpol, 
Ignota, Jap, Jackgull, Japanese, Joko, Johnian, Jako, 
Jumbo, Jonathan, Jimp, Jethou, Julius, Kenmor, Kram, 
Kilngreen, Kispig, Kelpie, Kifta, Ko, Legumdoctor, Lark- 
spur, Law, Leather, Lorelei, Ladbroke, Loidis, Lhiver, 
Leafrule, Laggan, Laurier, Loolee, Lierre, Liquidfuel, 
Leonid, Lethe, Leslie, Lamplighter, Luck, Lay, Lambro, 
Leucander, Maggot, Major, Motorcar, Mariamne, 
Micat, Milbar, Mimic, Mourino, Missmiggs, Maoriland, 
Mancunian, Morerow, Monachus, Mug, Martin's-nest, 
Minorca Mintie, March-hare, Malvina, Melema, Mummer,. 
Moonface, Mudgie, Magunota, Mimosa, Melitza, Madcap, 
Macwhitlow, Mouse, Morden - boss, New - beginner, 
Northerner, Norreys, Nimble, Notxac, Nibs, Norman- 
haugh, Nemo, Na, Northampton, Noorie, Olea, Ooloo, 
Orlando, Ominate, Ouard, Oubit, Opus, Outsider, Oh- 
girls, Osprey, Peggy-hall, Piscator, Penwoman, Peveril, 
Piebald, Petunia, Phoenix, Polonia, Phunga, Penetrator,. 
Polmont, Piccaninny, Porcupine, Perky, Pallywog, Petrol, 
Platypus, Perugia, Picklock, Pinkan, Patience, Primrose, 
Pooka, Psyche, Pippip, Ping-pong, Pongdong, Pongkyle, 
Ronin, Rintoul, Ryde, Robin, Rory-omore, Rustica, Row- 
barton, Rotter, Ruffino, Res, Raebury, Ratcatcher, Rota, 
Seagull, Simona, Selyom, Silver, Sturford, Spenner, 
Seaforth, Scot, St. Quentin, Shamrock, Scoldpax, Sec, 
Snuff, Scamp, Shishikima, Salemina, Snevets, She, Sit- 
sorca, Seeta, Spartan, Shirley, Skedaddle, Smarg, Semaj, 
Sparrow, Satnia, Solvo, Scaramuccio, Sand, Steuma,. 
Spero, Sterne, Sirrom, Santoy, Toddles, Tipperary-boy, 
Tintac, Tosmac, Tina, Tyne, Tucker, Trottiwee, Tubbs, 
Twoees, The-hen, Tramp, Tatler, Totlander, Tatlera,. 
The Martian, Two-cuckoos, Twig, Trecastell, Tinker, 
Triumvirate, Uncle-Caslett, Uncle-Stout, Usher, United, 
Valentine, Varvicus, Vernon, Wulfruna, Waratah, Wink, 
Wave, Wasp, Wybith, Walrus, Wub, Warrat, West- 
water, Wyst, Winifred, Wyllin, Wharfe, Wigwam, Wild- 
fire, Yellow, Yoko, Yamecir, Yenhow, Yoicks, Yram, 
Zazel, Zyx, Zany, Zyzy, Zingari, Zeta, 

All solvers ave particularly requested to read Rule VII, 
carefully through and attend to it, They will thereby 
obviate the chance of their answers being mislaid. By 
‘answer’ a full solution is meant. 

There are two “Daphnes."" The one writing from 
Castle Street will retain the title; the one writing from 
Cobden Crescent is, and is requested to be, ‘‘ Dafne.” 
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PHBE TATLER 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


hat may be considered the journalistic opening to the coronation 
festivities will take place at the Criterion Restaurant on 
May 10, when a banquet is to be given to the representatives of the 
American and colonial press by a number of London editors. The 
chair will be taken by Sir Douglas Straight, editor of the Pa// Mall 
Gazette, supported by Mr. Nicol Dunn, editor of the Morning Post, 
Mr. W. E. Fisher, editor of the Daily Chronicle, Mr. Arthur 
Pearson, Mr. Bruce Ingram, Mr. Alfred Spender, and a number of 
other editors of newspapers. Mr. Austin Brereton is the secretary 
of the function, so that any journalist who wishes to be present, 
either as a host or guest, can communicate with him at 13, York 
Chambers, Adelphi, London. 
t is, of course, well known that every important American paper 
has a permanent representative in London. Among these are 
Mr. Milton Snyder of the New York Herald, Mr. I. N. Ford of 
the New York Tribune, My. F. H. Dithmar of the Vew York Times, 
Mr, James Tuohy of the Vew York World, and so on through a 
long list. Mr. Snyder was married the other day to one of his 
countrywomen, and quite a little band of English and American 
journalists were present at the ceremony. Mr. Ford has published 
a work on 7vopical America. Mr. Dithmar is not only the London 
representative of the Vew York Times but he cables to that paper 
an interesting literary letter week by week. Mr. James Tuohy is 
the London correspondent of the Freeman's Journal of Dublin as 
well as of the World of New York. He is exceedingly popular with 
his English and American colleagues. In addition to these per- 
manent representatives of the American papers a number of special 
representatives will come over to supplement their efforts for the 
period of the coronation. Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, 
has consented to attend the banquet. 
have received certain paragraphs from a well-known publishing 
firm in which I am informed that Mr. Joseph Hocking has 
“drawn down the wrath of Rome upon his head.” It would seem 
that in two of his books, Zhe Scarlet Woman and The Purple 


Robe, he has in the course of his stories :— 


Dealt with certain doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, and so 
stirred has Rome been by his treatment that Mr. Hocking’s books have been included 
in the Index Expurgatorius—the list of books which Catholics are not allowed to read. 


Yet another paragraph informs us that Mr. Hocking has “drawn 


down upon himself the thunders of the Vatican ” :— 


Two at least of his books were written to expose Romish errors and to arouse the 
public to the insidiousness and the persistency with which Roman proselytising goes 
on in this country. 


t is surprising that a high-class firm of publishers should adopt 
a method of advertising which is calculated to assist a revival 
of the intolerance and bigotry that characterised a section of the 
community in this country half a century ago but which is now 
happily dying out. Mr. Hocking is, I believe, a Nonconformist 
minister. What would be thought by Nonconformists if a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church had written a book in which at every 
turn he insulted Nonconformists ? It would be difficult in any case 
for a Roman Catholic to invent so objectionable a title to a book as 
The Scarlet Woman. The bad taste of it is obvious. But perhaps 
the Church of Rome will survive Mr. Hocking. 
n his most interesting “Life ” of William Black, Sir Wemyss Reid 
‘tells us that Black at the end of his life felt a very pronounced 
aversion to the later developments of journalism, and he ceased to 
“He intensely resented the intrusion of 
Sir Wemyss Reid would 


associate with journalists. 
newspaper reporters into his private life.” 
evidently seem to sanction the idea that there was some such deterio- 
ration then going on, and perhaps still continuing, in the world of 
journalism. There is no evidence, however, that Black received 
anything equivalent to the treatment that was given to authors of 
half a century back, when the Quarterly Review was able to print 
anonymously the statement that the author of Jaze Eyre must be 
one who had forfeited the society of her sex, and other similar 
nauseous speculations about authors were common in all the 
periodicals of that day. Sir George Trevelyan, for example, quotes 
a Times criticism of Lord Macaulay. 

n Black’s time taste had improved in journalism, and it has 


improved even more since then. The real fact is that men 
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of the type of William Black who s icceed in life are apt to start a 
fresh point of view with regard to their contemporaries who are 
working ina less elegant social atmosphere. I am not sure, howevcr, 
that time does not in many of these cases bring its revenge ; your 
average writer of fiction rarely secures a more permanent stancing 
than the literary journalist, who never arrives at any very great 
financial reward or contemporaneous popularity. Take, for example, 
the hundred and one novels that were all the vogue in the fifties and 
sixties and are now absolutely dead and contrast these with the 
writings of some men earning a more or less precarious livelihood in 
those days on the daily and weekly press—Hazlitt, for example, and 
De Quincey, but in a lower rank, George Brimley, W. B. Rands, 
and others I might name. All these writers are being reprinted from 
year to year, a fate which is not likely to befall many of the popular 
novels of the same date. In other words, good criticism wears 


better than second-class fiction. 


rs. W. K. Clifford in addition to her novel, Woodside Farm, 

is to publish very shortly through John Lane a very remark- 

able play that I once had the pleasure of reading in the Fortnightly. 
It is to be entitled A Long Duel. 
Mrs. Clifford on the fact that her daughter is following in her 


By the way, I congratulate 
footsteps. Some poems, possessed of far more distinction than the 
average that one reads in newspapers, and signed ‘FE. C.,” are, I 
have little doubt, the work of Mrs. Clifford’s daughter, Ethel 
Clifford. Not only those who have admired Aunt Anne and 
Mrs. Keith’s Crime but those who appreciated Professor Clifford’s 
great services to intellectual progress will read with peculiar 
interest these verses entitled ‘‘ The Model” that I copied the other 


day from the Westminster Gazette :— 


She had such little feet, 
Who climbed each day the narrow winding stair ; 
They could scarce bear her up the long steep way, 
And her head drooped beneath its weight of hair. 


She had such little hands, 
Who worked so hard to win her share of bread; 
Which being won but gave her strength to wish 
That she were lying dead. 


She had such wistful eyes, 
Whereon her lids hung heavy as in sleep. 
She scarce could lift them up to let the tears 
Shine through when she would weep. 


Her spirit was so proud, 
| might not help her for the love | had. 
Though, all unloving, | had ached to see 
So young a thing not glad. 


She lies so fast asleep 

That through her dreams no call of mine she hears. 
And | had given all to win Death's right 

To comfort her of tears. 


n reading these pretty verses 1am almost tempted to express a 
hope that Miss Clifford will give us at a very early date a 
volume of verse. On second thoughts, however, I would recommend 
her to consider before doing so. To write poetry for its own sake, 
to publish it in this newspaper and in that, is one thing, but to 
issue in book form is to throw oneself at the critics, and it is 
very few critics of our day that have the slightest interest in 
poetry. More than that, I think that those who pride themselves on 
being critics are perhaps more disastrous to the production of good 
poetry than those who do not, Take Mr. William Archer for 
example. Mr. Archer has constituted himself reviewer in general 
to the younger poets. He has published a volume called Poets o/ 
the Younger Generation, in which some of the very best of those 
“younger” poets are omitted and others are treated with a critical 
patronage that must be even more distressing than his neglect. 
Mr. Archer, as a matter of fact, has no sense whatever of beauty in 
literary work ; he has a pedant’s eye for technique. Had he had 
to deal with the earlier work of Keats or of Shelley, and had he had 
as much influence in their generation as he apparently has in ours, 
he would have deterred them from ever again publishing a line of 
verse. Yet I have seen a not very perspicuous review by Mr. 
Archer followed with parrot-like repetition by half-a-dozen other 
so-called ‘‘ reviewers ” in other journals. Thus the mischief he does 
extends itself indefinitely. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


A Foretaste of Summer.—Really there is 
very little that is actually new in the world of 
fashion to record at present. Of course we 
are beginning to think seriously of our summer 
things, but even here it appears to me that 
from spring to summer wear we shall do no 
more than follow on in the matter of fashion. 
The new materials are practically 
the first thing to be considered, and 
of these, however, there is a wide 
choice, For a summer gown there 
is nothing prettier than a muslin 
voile—a soft, light material which is 
really far less “‘canvassy” than an 
ordinary voile ; and I saw an example 
of this in an ivory tint made up 
over a quicksilver silk—rather an 
expensive material for a foundation, 
by the way—the skirt tucked and 
box-pleated alternately from throat 
to hem and trimmed with scalloped 
rows of cream and silver braid. 
The front was caught together with 
silver cords and the inevitable 
tassels over such a pretty front of 
accordion-pleated chiffon worked in 
a design of silver /lewrs de lis, the 
centres of which were decorated 
with pale blue French knots. There 
was a hint of very pale blue in the 
simulated waistcoat, and the ceinture 
instead of being of silver was of soft 
satin of the same shade. 


Simple Summer  Blouses.— 
Straps of satin or taffetas are quite 
de rigueur on everything, and you 
may see them introduced even on 
the simplest of little blouses. For 
the latter there are all manner of 
pretty spotted muslins to be pro- 
cured, and spotted muslin blouses 
are essentially a weakness of mine. 
When I was last in Paris those that 
most took my fancy were fashioned 
of grass lawns spotted with white, 
or of simple white muslins with black 
and red spots. The first-mentioned 
—strapped with ivory taffetas, with 
a full pouched front arranged in 
quite narrow “ inch-and-a-half ” box 
pleats, and a deep-pointed yoke 
(I am not over-partial to square 
yokes in blouses) composed of lace 
strapped with taffetas, the sleeves 
box-pleated to the elbow and finished 
with a full pouf and a very deep 
cuff of lace and silk—were so pretty 
and “possible” that I made a 
mental note of them for my own 
summer wear. With the pale blue 
and pink silk blouses lace motifs 
are largely employed, and many 
dressmakers are introducing a narrow piping 
or strapping of black and white striped silk, 
which gives a very smart and effective finish. 


Marrying and Giving in Marriage.—After 
the Lenten lull the weddings began again with 
renewed zest, and it is quite impossible to 


chronicle all the various lovely matrimonial 
toilettes which have been turned out of our 
best West-end houses to grace the occasions. 
Miss Ruby Churchill’s wedding which took 
place yesterday was, however, quite a red- 
letter occasion in its way. Her gown was of 
oriental satin trimmed with accordion-pleated 


A SUGGESTION FOR SUMMER 


Gown of white and pink louisine trimmed with lace insertion, mulberry- 
coloured chiffon sash, and hat of straw and tulle trimmed 


with pink roses 


chiffon frills with an over-dress of silver- 
embroidered chiffon and an Empire train of 
cloth of silver lined with satin and caught 
with large bows of chiffon. The bridesmaids’ 
ruby-coloured panne cloaks, worn on one 
shoulder, were quite notable in themselves, 
and the dresses of lace caught up with paste 
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buckles over ivory satin trimmed with lace 
flounces, with which were worn indented 
Alengon lace hats adorned with plumes, were 
really charming. I hear, too, that her presents 
were exceptionally beautiful, including a mag- 
nificent painted fan with carved mother-o’- 
pearl sticks from Princess Christian, and 
a handsome dressing bag with 
hammered gold-topped bottles and 
brushes from her grandmother, 
Lady Northwick, as well as some 
lovely jewellery ; but that is another 
story and carries one away from the 
actual modistic part of the wedding. 


Opera Cloaks.—I would as soon 
go without my pretty light sum- 
mer frocks as not have a smart 
coat or cloak for evening wear. 
Some of the daintiest are of soft 
satin or silk entirely veiled with 
gauged chiffon or tulle or covered 
with a coat of lace. One which | 
saw 1ecently was carried out in ivory 
soft satin veiled with ivory lace, the 
latter adorned with motifs of découzé 
black velvet, as well as a lovely 
trimming of massed mother-o’- pearl 
sequins. The effect was really beau- 
tiful and Zout a fait grande dame. 
Soft satin trimmed with many satin 
flouncings is also popular, and a 
striped black and white silk trimmed 
with black chiffon and pink roses 
represented a very effective gevre. 


Mrs. Langtry’s Gowns.—Con- 
cerning Mrs. Langtry’s dresses in 
The Degenerates, of which we have 
all been expecting so much, they 
are a veritable triumph, and I am 
willing to accept the immense re- 
sponsibility of saying that I have 
never seen her look better. But 
then Mrs. Langtry is gowned in 
this instance by Redfern—and Red- 
fern is, well, Redfern, the genius 
whose Pompadour dresses sent all 
Paris crowding to see Madame Jane 
Hading in her famous 76/e, and who 
is an impersonation of all the finest 
qualities from a modistic point of 
view of two nations reproduced in 
the person of an Englishman. In 
the first act Mrs. Langtry’s gown is 
a poem in mother-o’-pearl paillettes 
and embroidered silk roses, the 
paillettes set so closely together as 
to form a solid material of them- 
selves, and wonderfully well it suits 
her graceful, lissom figure. In 
the second act she wears a silk 
gown of white net diamanté ard 
embroidered in silver, while a new 
“ Redfern ” idea is carried out in the masses of 
lovely flowers—roses and foule de neige 
arranged under the net so as to be seen 
through with softened effect. It is further 
supplemented by an écharfe of point d’Angle- 
terre caught in the centre with a cluster 
of roses, 
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A Magnificent Mantle.—In Act III. Mrs. Langtry wears a truly 
regal mantle which I admired more than anything else in the piece. 
It was of white panne décowpé over pink panne and a collar of 
the latter afpligué with Venetian lace and starred with designs of 
old gold beads. Long ends of mousseline de soie depended from the 
front, each caught with bouquets of flowers. In the last act she 
appears in a morning frock of white #/éssé chiffon with encrustations 
of lace and broderie Anglaise transparent over pale blue taffetas. 


An Ingenious Skirt.—I should like to mention, too, a particu- 
larly ingenious under skirt made by the same couturier for Mrs. 
Langtry’s wear in this piece and which has ben named after its 
fair owner. It is, of course, very soft and vafoureuse at the bottom, 
the point, however, being that it besins considerably lower than 
do most under skirts, so that there shall be no extra “ thickness ” 
over the hips to destroy the set of the gowns, the jupe being held 
up by bands of pink ribbon. 


A Social Benefactress.—I have before me that invaluable little 
booklet, a copy of which since it first came into my hands | 
have never been without, entitled Beauty Rules, by Mrs. 
Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond Street, W. As a matter of fact 
Mrs. Pomeroy has greatly enlarged and added to her little 
brochure, and quite apart from the importance—to a woman— 
of having a list of her preparations for the complexion always 
at hand it contains so many useful hints and practical advice 
that | can warmly 
recommend it to 
one and all of my 
sex as an invaluable 
little vade mecum. 
For my own part I 
look upon Mrs. 
Pomeroy as an 
authority second to 
none in the matter 
of beauty culture, 
and whatever she 
advises I am fain to 
accept as absolute, 
Jet alone that she 
was, I have every 
reason to believe, 
the pioneer of that 
all-important move- 
ment in hygienic 
face massage which 
has practically put 
old age into the 
background instead 
of making it loom 
in the immediate 
future of every 
woman past the first 
blush of youth. 


A Word in 
Season, — During 
the coming months, 
which promise to 
represent a particu- 
larly heavy and 
arduous time for the 
society woman, I 
should most strongly recommend everyone who dreads the tell-tale 
evidences of the social mill of May, June, and July to make a point 
of paying at least a monthly—I should like to recommend a 
weekly—visit to 29, Old Bond Street, for a course of face treatment. 
You have no idea how rejuvenating it is nor what a vast difference 
it makes after one has indulged in the pursuit of pleasure to such 
an extent that we can count our hours of sleep during the week on 
the fingers of one hand. If, however, you live “out of hail” of 
Bond Street a line to Mrs. Pomeroy would ensure you a copy of 
her Beauty Rules, which, provided you have read, marked, learnt, 
and ‘inwardly digested its contents will at least have taught you 
the essential rudiments of preserving that greatest of all good gifts— 
a beautiful complexion. 


Irish lace. 


The Hat of the Hour.—Madame La Mode is enthusiastic on the 
subject of hygiene just now. Positively our smartest corsets are 
those which are most hygienic, and another eminently sensible 
craze she is pursuing at present is the Panama hat. For boating, 
yachting, or tennis—and I doubt not for ping-pong as well when we 


TWO USEFUL TENNIS BLOUSES 


Blouse of spotted blue and white muslin with vandyked yoke of 
Large lace hat edged with narrow black 
velvet and trimmed with white roses 
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take to playing it in the garden—it is the vogue Zar excellence, 
and for a sensible, practical, and altogether delightfully cool style 
of head-gear it is, in my opinion, quite unsurpassed, It is curious 
too, how becoming the Panama is to the majority of wom n and how 
well it always looks, whether worn with a rough blue sergc 
travelling costume or a pretty light boating or tennis frock. Scotts 
of 1, Old Bond Street, have some beautiful specimens of real native 
Panamas which I should advise my readers to see, two of their 
special advantages being that they provide a good shade over the 
eyes and can be folded into ever so small a compass and slipped 
into any corner of a travelling bag, or even pocket, without in any 
way injuring them. A friend writes to me from the Riviera that 
her Panama has had two immersions in the water and has been 
worried countless times by the puppy, and triumphantly adds that it 
is “as good as new”; so what further proof can be required ? 


A Dainty for the Table.—As a digression from the eternal subject 
of chiffons I have a private word for the ear of these on house- 
keeping intent. A 
little while ago at 
the house of a 
friend I made my 
first acquaintance 
with a really deli- 
cious dainty known 
as the St. Ivel 
cheese, the secret 
of whose manufac- 
ture is carefully 
guarded by the 
makers, Aplin and 
Barrett of Yeovil. 
A new cheese is 
always something 
in the nature of a 
“discovery,” and 
this particular 
make, which is 
partly prepared from 
an old recipe and 
partly the result of 
an experiment, has 
no less than 20 per 
cent. of cream to 
the milk, the deli- 
cious Cheddar 
flavour, which is the 
most remarkable 
characteristic, being 
produced by a pro- 
cess of very rapid 
ripening. The 
cheeses are made 
up into small 
packets as to do 
them full justice 
they should be 
consumed when fresh, but as they are never 
sent out until properly matured they can always 
be relied upon to last a month. The manu- 
facture of this cheese is quite an industry by 
itself, and since I first came across it I seem to 
have heard of it on all sides. DELAMIRA, 


In figured pink satin foulard 
with double rows of pink and 
white enamel buttons and 
high black taffetas stock. 
Simple hat of chestnut- 
brown. straw veiled with 
cream lace and _ trimmed 
with wide bow of soft satin 
ribbon 


“Delamira” will be delighted to answer through this column 
any question concerning dress, the toilet, and house decoration, all 
letters to be addressed to her, care of the Editor. Writers must 
give their name and address as well as a pseudonym Sor publication. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Eva.—Ernest of 185-189, Regent Street, makes the smartest of boleros and 
skirts from 9} guineas, and you may trust implicitly to bis taste. Let him know for 
what you chiefly require it. I do not see that there is any reason to be ashamed 
of your want of taste in dress; it is a far more common failing than you think. 
Provided you consult a really good tailor or couturier, and Ernest is both, you cannot 
go far wrong. The pattern your maid chose for your simple |summer frock is 
very nice indeed. Why not carry it out in pastel-blue tussore, which is very 
fashionable, with motifs of Irish guipure and an edging of black and white or black 
and siiver cord? 

Mrs. L. M. (Oxford),—You gave me no pseudonym, but I hope you will recognise 
your “answer.” You could certainly use the evening blouses with a black skirt for 
every evening wear. Write to Peter Robinson, Oxford Street, for one of their 
three-guinea black duchesse satin skirts, sending your measurements, of course, at the 
same time, They are really wonderful; I have heard how satisfactory they are 
from two or three people who have tried them. 

CLAtRE.—Peter Robinson, Oxford Street, would supply you with what you require, 
Please mention my name when writing and reer them to the article in our last issue. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


“che next best thing to playing in the 

amateur championship is to be one of 
the spectators, and we are not sure that in 
many respects the spectator has not the 
better time. The looker-on sees most of the 
game, and if he has himself on former occa- 
sions taken an active part in the pioceedings 
he is conscious of a pleasure deni d to those 
engaged in the sturm und drang of actual 
conflict. 


f the weather be tolerable there is indeed 
no pleasanter holiday than attending one 
of the golf championships in the vé/e of 
spectator. The man who goes to see a 
cricket or football match is practically glued 
to a seat, and his distance from the players is 
usually so great that he loses much of the 
details and finesse of the play. At a goif 
match he may see just as much of the fun as 
the players themselves and, as we have indi- 
cated, probably a good deal more. 


eae is a peculiar pleasure to the practical 

golfer, from this close proximity and the 
comparative leisure of the proceedings, in 
being able to speculate on the methods by 
which the players deal with the various 
strokes presented to them. We put ourselves 
unconsciously in the player’s place and say, 
“Here he will take his brassie,” and lo! he 
calls for his cleek or his mashie. If he 
succeeds we meditate on our own short- 
comings, and if he fails we flatter ourselves 
of our better judgment. No detail of the 
proceedings, no difficulty bravely faced, no 
undeserved disaster, no tour de force of skill 
or courage, and no foozle escapes attention 
or fails to strike a sympathetic chord in 
golfing bosoms. 


hen there are the delightful surroundings 
which, too often, only serve to dis- 
tract the actual players from the business in 
hand. But the grey-green links with their 
hollows and hummocks, the fresh air, the 
glimpses of sea, and the wide sky full of the 
lark’s song are all there for the onlooker’s 
enjoyment. Any golfer who wants a really 
enjoyable holiday, which cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect not only on his health 
but on his game, could not do better than go 
to Hoylake this week. There is the inter- 
national on Saturday, the 26th, and the 
championship lasts from the Tuesday to the 
Friday following. 


Aa excellent story is told in the recently 

published Bruntsfield Reminiscences 
of the attitude some golfers have towards the 
beauties of nature. The late Robert Cham- 
bers, the publish r, a first class player, was 
pitted against a Mr. Wallace, known as the 
“ Warrior,” a dour player of the old school, in 
an inter-club match at Leven, ultimately half- 
ing a very tight match with him, Chambers 
related his attempt at conversation with his 
partner. The first remark was made by 
Chambers: “I think that hill there is known 
as Largo Law.” The “Warriors” reply 
was, ‘ [’m no acquaint in thae pairts.” This 
was not encouraging so a good many holes 
were allowed to pass before another remark 
was ventured upon » at last, with a little hesi- 
tation, Chambers said, “ How beautiful the 
scenery around here is!” The reply was, 
“We didna come here to look at scenery, 
we cam’ here to play gowff.” This was no 
more successful than the first attempt, and 
not another word was spoken during the 
match. 


|B RE Reminiscences, which has been 

printed for private circulation, is one of 
those books which the golfer likes to add to 
his bookshelves. It deals with the doings of 
the members of the Bruntsfield Links Club 
who used to play over the old Bruntsfield 
links at the back of Edinburgh Castle. The 
book is full of stories of the quips and cranks 
of the old Edinburgh cockalorums, to whom 
golf was perhaps more of a social than an 
athletic recreation. Whether our fathers were 
better players than ourselves is a question 
often debated, but judging from their records 
there can be no question of their superiority 
round the wassail bowl. 


@z of the most charming of metropolitan 
golf courses is that of the Wembley 
Golf Club on the Baker Street and St. John’s 
Wood line. It is not a long course, but the 
holes are sporting and well guarded and the 
putting greens are excellent. The course 
commands delightful and extensive views of 
the neighbourhood of London and the air is 
most bracing. We give a characteristic view 
on the links showing the fifth putting green. 


ir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., vice-presi- 
. dent of the club, presided over the annual 
dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant last week 
when a most enjoyable evening was spent. 


Under the able management of Mr. Horace 
Cottam, the secretary, the Wembley club is 
in a most prosperous condition. The Duke 
of Argyll, the p esident of the club, was un- 
fortunately unable to be present at the 
dinner. 


om Dunn, whose health golfers will be 
glad to hear is daily improving, tells a 
good story of the old days at Blackheath when 
his father and uncle were at the height of 
their professional careers. Nothing delighted 
the late Sir Ralph Anstruther more than to 
get the two professionals to his house after 
dinner to have a “crack” over a glass of 
wine about the big matches of long ago. 
“Now, Jamie,” said Sir Ralph on one occa- 
sion, ‘‘ What will you have? There’s whisky, 
and brandy, and sherry.” Jamie was not 
very sure which he would have, but his pro- 
vident Scots nature was equal to the 
occasion, “I think, Sir Ralph,” said he, 
“Yl tak’ the brandy the time ye’re pourin’ 
oot the whusky.” 


H ere are a few “ Don’ts” for championship 
spectators :— 

1. Don’t get inside the ropes or within six 
yards of a player, norspeak nor move within 
twenty yards of him during his stroke. 

2. Dowt get anywhere behind the line of 
a player’s stroke. 

3. Dow? get anywhere in front of a player’s 
stroke or in any position where his ball may 
possibly strike you. 

4. Don’t linger on or near a putting green 
after the players have left it; remember 
there is another couple just behind. 

5. Dow t walk over a bridge or through a 
gate or other narrow passage until the players 
have preceded you; keep behind them as far 
as possible. 

6. Dow? address any remark or give any 
information to the players; if they desire 
your conversation they will probably address 
you. 

7. Don’t make yourself officious or con- 
spicuous whoever you may be. 

8. Dowt applaud any player until the 
game is over. 

g. Dow t, when taking snapshots, “ press 
the button” until do¢h players have played 
their strokes unless you have their permission, 
and he careful not to let any of them see 
that you are preparing to shoot them. 


Le ee 


te ise syncanite mee em = 


THE FIFTH GREEN, WEMBLEY 
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